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BALANCE IN EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


N EVERY society sufficiently complex to have a system of institu- 
tionalized education, the school serves as an instrument of cul- 
tural transmission. Always one of its chief purposes is to socialize 
youth in terms of the social institutions basic to civilized life where- 
ever lived and under whatever form of political organization. Among 
the institutions basic to civilized society are language, the number 
system, government and justice, systems of exchange, art, music, 
etiquette, and religion. In addition, or as a part of the same process, 
the school has the task of transmitting those accumulations of ideas, 
knowledge, techniques, skills, and attitudes which constitute “the 
funded capital of human experience.” The school can never for 
long forget the fact that in a very special sense it is the guardian 
of the cultural heritage. Always the school will face the task of 
identifying those elements of human experience which are, in fact, 
the essential elements of the common culture and of organizing these 
elements into a coherent educational program. Since man cannot, 
without deadly peril, retreat from his culture or repudiate his in- 
tellectual inheritance, education will always remain, to a consider- 
able extent, a hostage to the past. Only the rash and the ignorant 
will insist that education does not have a center of interest quite 
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apart from the currents of contemporary social and political change. 
Emphasis on the immediate and the contemporary is always essen- 
tial, especially when the contemporary is pregnant with crisis, but 
we shall never have a Bible without a book of Genesis nor plan our 
future wisely in ignorance of our past. 

The school also serves as a means of securing social stability— 
political and social cohesion—and of implementing the core values 
of society. Every society has its ideas about government, industry, 
property, family relations, moral codes, and class distinctions. The 
school always has been and always will be used to socialize youth 
in terms of these ideas, mores, and values. If society is to have co- 
hesion sufficient to prevent its disintegration, if it is to succeed in 
implementing its core values, if established mores and attitudes are 
not to lose their sanctions, if there is to be continuity of institutional 
development, youth must be socialized in terms of the prevailing 
cultural pattern. But here is a dilemma with horns sharp and pierc- 
ing. Youth must be inducted into the culture, and, if social disorder 
is to be prevented, they must possess a certain loyalty to it. If, 
however, youth are taught to accept, without critical evaluation, the 
existing social pattern, the school becomes an agency of social, 
political, and economic quietism; its role is to implement values, 
not to question them; its goal becomes social stability, not social 
change. Here lies a fundamental danger. To make the essential so- 
cial function of education the maintenance of the existing social 
structure can have no other effect than to impede or to prevent al- 
together necessary social adjustments. The danger of such a policy 
is that it prevents the existence of a “self-repairing” society and 
may, in the long run, lead to the substitution of armed revolt for the 
orderly processes of social change. 

Education is also concerned with personality development. In 
the past the school has given more attention to the transmission of 
culture and to the socialization of the individual than to the processes 
by which a person is inducted into his culture. The end purpose 
has been primarily the imposition of a culture upon the individual 
with little concern about what happens to the personality of the 
individual in the process. More recently we have begun to recognize 
the importance of introducing the child to his culture in such ways 
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as to develop a personality free of destructive anxieties and con- 
flicts. The old education was concerned too much with the passing- 
on of accumulated knowledge; there is the danger that the new 
education may emphasize personality at the expense of other values 
essential in any well-balanced program. 

Educational statesmanship in a democracy will scarcely be satis- 
fied with a theory of education that confines the functions of the 
school to the transmission of the culture, to the maintenance of 
social stability, or to the development of personality. Over and 
above these, the school has a function to perform as an agency of 
social direction, as a means of modifying the culture; it has a role 
to play in social transition. 

To establish the school as a critic of social values and processes 
is a difficult task in any society; it has proved exceptionally difficult 
in our own. There are a number of reasons why this is so. In the 
first place, students of society have, by and large, overlooked the 
significance of the school as a social institution. The historian, while 
giving detailed attention to government, religion, and economy, has 
given only scant attention to the school as a social force. The politi- 
cal scientists and students of public administration have concerned 
themselves primarily with phases of public policy other than educa- 
tion, notwithstanding the very large expenditures involved in the 
support of the public schools anc the large personnel employed. The 
sociologists, likewise, have given relatively little of their effort to 
an analysis of the social forces that play on the school or to an exami- 
nation of the role of the school in social transition. Most surprising 
of all, perhaps, the professional students of education have been so 
preoccupied with the individual that they too, by and large, have 
neglected the study of the school as a social institution. They have 
been much like an astronomer who trains his telescope on a single 
planet, quite unaware that the planet is a part of a solar system. 
Teachers have been so preoccupied with the study of mental proces- 
ses, of measurement, of methods, of the forces that determine per- 
sonality growth, and with what goes on in the schoolroom, that only 
recently have they directed a startled glance at the rapidly shifting 
scene outside. 

There are other reasons why the educational institutions of this 
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country have never been a particularly vital force in the cultivation 
of critical social intelligence. For generations education was under 
the domination of the church. The teachings of Christianity, as in- 
stitutionalized, stressed individual conduct, personal character, the 
relation of individual to individual, and placed relatively little em- 
phasis on the broader aspects of social policy. In the matter of 
school control, religious leaders were finally supplanted by business 
leaders, who came to dominate boards of education at all levels. 
Businessmen, accepting the philosophy of laissez faire, were inclined 
to be fearful of change in existing social arrangements and were little 
disposed to have the school cultivate in youth the spirit of critical 
social analysis. They were, in fact, more disposed to cultivate in 
youth a belief in unchanging principles of economics and in the im- 
mutability of human nature. And then, in the closing decades of 
the past century, the psychologists, notably the educational psy- 
chologists, began to exercise an important influence in determining 
educational policy and practice. In the nature of his function, the 
psychologist centered his interest in the individual, in mental growth 
and processes, in the laws of learning, and in the development of 
personality. The scientific study of education naturally came to be 
orientated around the concept of education as psychological process 
rather than the concept of education as preparation for participa- 
tion in the making of social policy. 

There is, however, a more fundamental reason for our failure to 
make an adequate analysis of the relation of education to the proces- 
ses of social change and for our failure to make the social sciences 
highly effective instruments for the cultivation of social intelligence. 
In the past, at least until very recently, our schools, high and low, 
have had no very definite social objective other than the mainte- 
nance of the existing pattern of social arrangements. Operating in 
a society which accepted the principles of individualism and which 
made little attempt to plan or control its future, the school, in the 
nature of the case, could play only a minor role as an instrument of 
social criticism. In other words, the school simply could not play 
the role of social critic in a society that felt no need of criticism and 
was unwilling to resort to social experimentation. Naturally the 
fruits of education were regarded as essentially private and personal 
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rather than as public and social. The instructional content came to 
contribute much to personal culture and prestige, much to profes- 
sional and vocational efficiency, but far too little to an understand- 
ing of the dynamic forces operating in American life. 

The purpose of the foregoing paragraphs is to emphasize the need 
of balance in our educational program—balance between the past 
and the contemporary, between the needs of the individual and the 
demands of society, between social stability and social change. No 
generation of educators has needed more sorely than ours to see 
clearly the task of education and to see it whole, and no generation 
has been more given to the exploitation of partial views. Educa- 
tional statesmanship today needs a new configuration of educational 
values—a configuration in which the part will not be confused with 
the whole and in which the whole will include all the essential parts. 


THE UNREST IN EDUCATION 


EF” the past few months New York State Education has been 
running a series of articles under the general title ‘Current Think- 
ing in Education.” Articles in this series have included “Basic Aims in 
Modern Education” by William Heard Kilpatrick, “Education as 
Individual Development” by Ruth Andrus, ‘Social Aims of Educa- 
tion” by Donnal V. Smith, and “Progressive Education Today” by 
Burton P. Fowler. The most recent article in the series, which ap- 
pears under the caption employed for the present discussion, is 
written by I. L. Kandel. The following paragraphs are quoted from 
Professor Kandel’s article. 


It would be difficult to find a parallel in the history of education to the be- 
wilderment and chaos which are characteristic of the period in which we live. 
That education must adapt itself to the conditions, needs, and demands of its 
day is axiomatic if it is to succeed in producing human beings capable of coping 
with them. But, while this aim is in the minds of all educators from the most 
reactionary traditionalists to the most radical progressives, the world has never 
witnessed such a barrage of theories as are current today everywhere and par- 
ticularly in the United States..... 

Progressive education in general is founded on a theory of growth; some of its 
advocates would have growth with nothing-fixed-in-advance; others would pro 
mote growth along the lines of the pupil’s own problems or vital needs; the result 
in both cases is a type of opportunism which eventually becomes crystallized 
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into activities (the word “subject’’ is taboo), which in turn are given new labels 
under the rubric of general education. And so we have instead of subjects such 
activities as “human living,” “social living,” “scientific living,” and “aesthetic 
living.” The essence, however, is that the pupil shall start with his immediate 
problems and his immediate environment; the teacher sits by only as a guide 
without a plan other than to see that there is no interference with the spontaneous 
growth of the pupils. In this way they will be trained through their own experi- 
ence to meet the problems which will confront them later in life. Knowledge 
must be functional and instrumental; ‘‘mere” knowledge is useless, a reason for 
discarding any effort to measure growth by new-type objective tests. Progres- 
sive educators reverently refer to Dewey as the source of their theories. It would 
be well if they would occasionally read Dewey’s writings without the obsession 
of their own derived interpretations. His article in Art and Education (Merion, 
Pa., 1929) might give them pause; and his discussion of instrumentalism in 
Democracy and Education might lead to a reformulation of their concepts of 
knowledge, for there (p. 281) he writes, “It is as true of arithmetic as it is of 
poetry that in some place and at some time it ought to be a good to be appre- 
ciated on its own account—just as an enjoyable experience, in short.” 
Throughout the history of education progressive education with its emphasis 
on the individual and his own experience has always been symptomatic of great 
social upheavals. It appeared first, so far as is known, at the time of Athens’ de- 
cline; it reappeared in the seventeenth century when new worlds—physical and 
scientific—were opened up; in its present manifestation it has its roots in the 
era of Rousseau and the French Revolution, and its immediate cause in the 
general unrest that has affected modern culture and civilization since the end 
of the nineteenth century. It is analogous to and manifests the same absence 
of standards, the same opposition to so-called authoritarianism, and the same 
exaltation of the creative spirit, which means growth and experimentation with 
nothing fixed behind or in advance, that are found in current literature, art, and 
music. It is a protest against technology and the machine age and a desire to 
save the individual from becoming a Massemensch. It seizes on the fact of a 
changing civilization and assumes that there are no such things as eternal values, 
not even in the field of morals, that man must eternally raise himself by his own 
bootstraps, and that the past has nothing to offer of any value for the present. 
From this it is an easy step to the principle that human nature must and can be 
changed. In a scientific age all human activities must be experimental, for no- 
where is there any certainty; everything is precarious and in a state of flux. 
It is interesting to note that progressive education has had its greatest vogue 
in countries like Soviet Russia which sought to make a complete break with the 
past, or Republican Germany which aimed to build a new Deutschtum after 1918, 
or the United States where some educators believe with Henry Ford that “history 
is bunk” or accept the myth that this country, although the heir to two thousand 
years of the world’s culture, is still young and has no culture. Progressive edu- 
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cation of the type discussed here is not nearly so widespread in countries like 
Great Britain and France which are rooted in strong social and cultural tradi- 
tions. Added to this is the injection of the peculiarly American concept of effi- 
ciency—the desire for immediate returns for every outlay of energy or money. 

Essentialists and traditionalists, assuming that there is a difference between 
them, are united in their belief that “the wise have much in common with each 
other’’ through the ages, that successful education is concerned with the play of 
ideas and not with problems of the moment, to the solution of which ideas may 
well contribute, that even problems cannot be recognized without antecedent 
knowledge, that learning does not proceed on the animal level of immediate 
urges and drives, that only by a specious romanticism and an extravagant inter- 
pretation of the meaning of democracy can it be claimed that each individual 
“creates” his own world, that the function of education is to create interests, and 
that, while methods of instruction must concern themselves with the individual 
as a human entity, education must lead him out of and beyond his own imme- 
diate concerns. Finally, agreeing with Dewey’s statements that subjects are 
“saturated with social meaning” and that “‘as an ideal the active process of or- 
ganizing facts and ideas is an ever-present educational process,” and with Bode 
that “the traditional subjects stood for an educational value, which we neglect 
at our peril,” they insist that education must be organized, systematic, and 
planned, taking account of the individual as one datum and the world in which 
he lives and is to play his part as the other. But in the long run the teacher as 
artist, with insight into and understanding of both data, is the essential force in 
an educative process whose end is to enable the individual to continue his own 
education. 


REDIRECTING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


a superintendents and principals, and elementary-school 
teachers in particular, will be interested in the latest publica- 
tion of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York. The volume, entitled The 
Changing Elementary School, was prepared by Leo J. Brueckner, of 
the University of Minnesota, with the assistance of a number of 
nationally known educators. The report presents an appraisal of 
the educational program at the elementary-school level and makes 
specific recommendations for the improvement of the program. 

The following paragraphs describe the educational product of the 
New York schools. 

The general level of achievement of sixth-grade pupils in the selected schools 


is somewhat above the standard norms of the tests used, and is quite similar to 
that of large groups of pupils in the states of Maryland and Minnesota. How- 
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ever, very wide variations exist in the levels of achievement among the various 
places tested. The scores are in general lowest in the smaller places and one- 
teacher rural schools. Large numbers of these pupils are performing at levels 
considerably lower than accepted standards, and many others are achieving at 
levels much above the standards for this grade. The differences in level of 
achievement are directly related to differences in mental levels. These are even 
greater than variations in level of achievement. 

There is evidence that most of the schools are placing undue stress on the 
teaching of specific facts and skills with the result that they tend to neglect the 
development of social understanding, rich interests, effective study habits, and 
worthy use of leisure time. Important differences exist in the interests of boys 
and girls. The level of interest varies from place to place, reflecting undoubtedly 
differences in the quality of the educational programs and environmental in- 
fluences. .... 

There appears to be no direct relation between instructional costs and the 
level of achievement of the pupils or the quality of their interests. 


The section of the report dealing with pupil progress in the ele- 
mentary schools is of special interest. The data presented show ex- 
tremely wide differences in promotion policies. In some schools non- 
promotion was practically unknown, while in others more than 50 
per cent of the pupils were not promoted in some grades. Nonpro- 
motion is most common in places having populations of 4,500- 
10,000 and least common in the larger cities. Everywhere there is a 
tendency to require more children to repeat the primary than the 
intermediate grades. The report recommends the abandonment of 
the policy of nonpromotion. 


It has been conclusively demonstrated by well-conducted experiments that 
for insuring continued growth a much wiser and more profitable procedure than 
nonpromotion is to adapt instruction to the needs of the pupil at all times, and 
at the end of the year to advance him to the next grade or class and there con- 
tinue to adjust instruction to his needs. ,.. 

The practice of requiring pupils to repeat the work of a grade should gradual- 
ly be discontinued in favor of a program of differentiated and remedial instruc- 
tion. In large elementary schools the pupils of a given grade may be grouped in 
ways that will enable the teacher to adjust more readily the program of work to 
the individuals in her classes. In smaller schools the teacher can adopt an effec- 
tive plan of grouping children within a class so as to adapt the work to their 
levels of development. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Where the number of cases is large enough, special ungraded classes may 
be organized in which diagnostic and remedial work with problem cases in the 
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several subjects may be undertaken. It may in some cases be advisable to re- 
quire a pupil to repeat the work of a grade because of excessive absence during 
the year, general social and physical immaturity, and failure to make progress, 
but the decision in each case should be made on the basis of all of the available 
data bearing on it, not on the basis of a single set of standards of achievement. 
Similarly it may be advisable to allow large, well-developed children of high in- 
tellectual ability to progress more rapidly than at the rate of one grade a 


5. The state should not set up standards of admission to post-elementary 
schools but should require these schools to adapt their programs of instruction 
to the mental ability, achievement level, and needs of pupils who are advanced 
from Grade VI to Grade VII. The wide range in aptitudes, interests, needs, and 
levels of achievement of these pupils may require a very different kind of pro- 
gram for children in the upper grades of most schools. This reorganized program 
must recognize that it is the function of the school to develop a well-rounded, 
integrated, wholesome personality, all aspects of which must be considered by 
the school in developing its program. The organization of such a program pre- 
sents a wide variety of problems that should be made the basis of experimental 
study by the state. 


In the opinion of the surveyors, the curriculum of the elementary 
schools of New York is rather sadly in need of a thorough reorgani- 
zation and reorientation. The present curriculum is described as 
follows: 


The curriculum of the elementary schools of New York State is unwieldy and 
disorganized. It consists of numerous isolated, unrelated bodies of subject mat- 
ter. In many important respects the content of the curriculum is not up to date 
nor does it conform to modern trends, especially in the fields of reading, arith- 
metic, language, and social studies. State syllabi which practically dominate 
instruction in most of the schools of the state outside of the large cities vary 
widely in quality and usefulness. In general, they consist largely of outlines of 
subject matter and lists of skills to be mastered. The syllabi neglect many im- 
portant social objectives. Systems of state examinations based on these syllabi 
tend to emphasize the formal aspects of each subject. 

There is no state agency primarily responsible for the experimental develop- 
ment and continuing revision of state syllabi, hence a number of them are anti- 
quated. On the whole there is very little participation by teachers in the investi- 
gations leading to the preparation of the state syllabi. The content is not flexible, 
nor is it adaptable to the widely varying conditions in the state. Surprisingly 
few local courses of study of merit exist. Many of those that are available are 
mere adaptations of the state syllabi. 


It is recommended that under the leadership of the State Educa- 
tion Department the schools of New York undertake a co-operative 
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study of the curriculum with a view to evaluation and reconstruc- 
tion. Some of the major considerations that should determine the 
nature of the state program of curriculum study are stated as follows: 


1. The state is obligated to make a continuing study of current social, eco- 
nomic, and political trends for the purpose of considering the ways in which 
they are likely to affect the activities of the school. The school should be re- 
sponsive to these changes. The schools should take an active part in the process 
of directing social trends toward desirable goals. ‘“Youth must understand the 
social order.”” He must be led to see “‘the feasibility of intelligent human con- 
trol.” 

2. The curriculum should recognize the social purpose of the schools of this 
country to give children experiences which will develop in them the desire and 
ability to participate effectively in the affairs of our evolving, industrial, demo- 
cratic society. “Effective participation in an evolving society means participa- 
tion with intent to control.’”’ The acceptance of these views in curriculum-mak- 
ing will insure “direction and continuity of learning.” 

4. Educational objectives should be broadened to inchade all important out- 
comes of learning, such as character traits, emotionalized attitudes and appre- 
ciations, generalizations and understandings, and effective wholesome ways of 
working, thinking, and living, in addition to the acquisition of commonly rec- 
ognized essential knowledges, skills, and specific abilities. The mastery by pu- 
pils of basic essentials in reading, language, and numbers should be clearly rec- 
ognized as only one of the major objectives of the elementary school. 

5. The curriculum should not be organized as many different isolated sub- 
jects, as it is at present. The basis of organization should be the major fields of 
human knowledge and culture, including language, social studies, exact science, 
health, and fine and industrial arts. Steps should be taken to organize the cur- 
riculum so as to bring out the relationships between organized bodies of human 
knowledge and to facilitate integrated learning. To this end the curriculum 
should be related as closely as is possible to the affairs of life. In selecting the 
contents of courses full recognition should be given to the needs and interests of 
the children, so that the curriculum may be vital. Emphasis should be placed 
on learning through use rather than through routine memorization. 

6. Research, experimentation, and investigation, conducted on a planned, 
co-operative basis by the schools of the state, under the leadership of the State 
Education Department, should be utilized in the development of the curriculum. 

7. Because of the differences in conditions among the various cities and rural 
areas of the state, it is essential that no attempt be made to set up a uniform 
course of study to be followed by all of the schools of the state, both urban and 
rural. However, a body of underlying principles growing out of study and dis- 
cussion and officially adopted by the state should be the basis of all curriculum 
work. Provision should be made to assist each place to develop a curriculum 
that is best adapted to the local situation, subject to the rigorous scrutiny of 
the state. 
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8. Because of the wide variations in the abilities, needs, and interests of the 
pupils, the curriculum should be adaptable and flexible, so that each school can 
effectively differentiate its curriculum content in terms of the capacity and needs 
of the pupils. 


The report points out that the quality of classroom instruction 
in the elementary schools leaves much to be desired. The general 
status of instruction is described as follows: 


By: . rge state syllabi and the textbook dominate instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools in New York. The purpose of instruction appears to be largely 
to get pupils to master organized bodies of formalized, inert subject matter. The 
various subjects are not taught in such ways as to bring out their interrelation- 
ships, and the teaching schedule in most schools consists of a series of time allot- 
ments to the various subjects, which tends to increase their isolation and to 
prevent the developing of their interrelationships. 

Little is done by many teachers to relate much of what is taught to the ex- 
periences of everyday life. Hence instruction lacks vitality. Emphasis is placed 
with considerable success on routine drill procedures to establish basic skills and 
specific abilities. Other socially desirable outcomes, such as interests, apprecia- 
tions, and dramatic traits, are given inadequate consideration. 

For example, tests show that reading skill is high, while knowledge of litera- 
ture rates relatively low, and many children do little free reading; abstract com- 
putational skill is high but knowledge of the social applications of numbers is 
relatively low. While in some schools an attempt is made to show the pupil the 
value of these specific skills and abilities through their use in his daily experi- 
ences, in most cases the emphasis is placed on their mastery without relation to 
their use. Lack of interest, even dislike for the subject, result... .. 

That attempts are being made to reduce the formality of teaching procedures 
is shown by the emphasis being placed in some systems on “progressive educa- 
tion” practices. Excellent use is being nade in several of these schools of such 
activities as excursions, experiments in science, dramatics, and construction 
work. These activities add much to the vitality of instruction. That such pro- 
cedures are not used more widely in the schools is a fact to be deplored. 

In few schools is effective use made of the motion picture as a means of in- 
struction. Schools claim that the films they can afford to show cannot compete 
with the excellent types of films being shown in local theaters. Very little use 
is being made of the radio except in Rochester and in some schools in New York 
City. Many schools did not have radios in the building. Others were wired 
for them in all rooms. .... 

The general conclusion reached by the assisting specialists is that the out- 
standing characteristic of instruction in the elementary schools is its extreme 
variability as to basic philosophy, quality, richness, organization, and effi- 
ciency. One finds here as rich and effective programs as can be found anywhere 
in this country. On the other hand, there are exhibitions of meager, unskilful 
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instruction that cannot be too severely condemned. These are found in places 
both large and small, with high costs and with low costs. 

The general level of instruction is not higher than in other states On numer- 
ous occasions superintendents indicated their belief that the feeling of security 
resulting from the operation of the state tenure law has led to an attitude of 
complacency on the part of teachers and to a discontinuance of further train- 
ing. Serious problems of mental hygiene exist among the teachers. It should 
also be pointed out that in some school systems the number of superannuated 
teachers was very noticeable. Many of them indicated that they had had no 
training in recent years. As will be shown in the next chapter, the lack of effec- 
tive supervision and leadership is an important contributing factor to the un- 
even quality of instruction. 


Space will not permit further analysis of the findings and the 
recommendations of the report. We conclude with the statement 
that this publication is an important document, the reading of 
which, we believe, would profit teachers the nation over. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND DURING THE WAR 


HE following statement, quoted from a recent editorial in the 

London Times Educational Supplement, shows how a portion of 
the people feel with regard to the present educational situation in 
England. 


Lord De La Warr spoke for many people when he said at Leeds before 
Christmas that he hoped that local authorities “would do all they could to get 
children under eleven, as well as over, into schools. The sooner they did so, 
the better would the government be pleased.” The president of the Board of 
Education sees clearly the harm that is being wrought to thousands of chil- 
dren who are running the streets because there is nothing else for them to do. 
It would be tragic if, through the slackness of local authorities, children were 
allowed to grow up unworthy of the sacrifices made by their fathers and 
brothers. There is a tendency to take the line that, if only inadequate education 
is provided in the evacuation areas, the parents will not bring children back 
for safety. Everybody realizes that there is potential danger of air raids, but 
we agree with the president when he speaks of “the equal danger and risk of 
depriving our children and young people of that preparation for life which both 
their own interests and those of the state require that they should have.” 
Lord De La Warr has given therefore a clear lead to education authorities in 
the evacuating areas to face up to the needs of the children who have been left 
behind and those who have since returned from the country. It is no easy job. 
Some of the school buildings are being used for civil or military defense, but the 
president tells us that, if local authorities find themselves in difficulties about 
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buildings, they should at once notify the board. Further, he says, if those diffi- 
culties arise because of the requirements due to the national emergency, the 
matter will be taken up with the ministries concerned, who have promised 
co-operation. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER IN MEXICO 


OR a number of years the government in Mexico has been 

using the schools in a very definite and positive way to socialize 
youth in terms of the ideology of the revolution. In order to ex- 
pand this program of socialization through education and to give it 
more permanency, the constitution has recently been amended to 
make mandatory the teaching of the principles of the new regime 
in all schools below the university level. The following account of 
recent Mexican policy is quoted from the Christian Science Monitor. 


Passage of a measure providing for socialist methods of education for all 
institutions except those of higher learning carries one step further the objects 
of the Mexican revolutionary program. The measure was passed, as a regula- 
tion to Article 3 of the constitution, on the final night of the present congres- 
sional session, and will become effective six months from the signing of the 
presidential decree which confirms the bill. 

The program of socialist education has been in process of adoption since 
1934, when President Cardenas took office. At that time he declared that the 
agrarian, co-operative, and educational problems would be the chief preoccupa- 
tion of his government, and all of his subsequent actions have confirmed that 
statement. 

The objective of the educational program now incorporated in the constitu- 
tion is stated in its preamble. This says, in part, that it “is to impart among 
other basic teachings the methods of scientific investigation, the technique of 
labor and co-operative organization, and to acquaint the pupils as well with the 
destiny of the proletarian masses. This, while bearing in mind that their scholas- 
tic activities should prepare them for the democratic life of future citizens and 
render them capable of the solution of the economic and social problems of 
the nation.” 

Article 2 of the bill provides that “the object of the various scholastic sys- 
tems shall be the preparation of a new generation for the advent of a social 
regime in which the sources and means of production shall belong to the Mexican 
people and in which the economy and the other factors of betterment shall be 
organized preferentially for the collective benefit.” 

A later section states that all primary education shall be planned to uproot 
“fanaticism, superstitions, and idolatry by means of scientific truth and reason- 
ing.” This can only be interpreted as fighting against the mystic concept of the 
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universe as taught in church schools which in earlier decades governed the 
Mexican educational system. 

Such socialistic education, leading to a rational interpretation of natural 
phenomena and history, will be implanted in all preschool, primary, secondary, 
and normal schools. Their entire program “‘is a public function for which the 
state alone is responsible,” according to Article 1. 

Exemption of the National University of Mexico and similar institutions of 
higher learning from the socialistic program was made in reforms approved by 
both the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate as amendments to the original 
measure. The National University has always been a stronghold of conserva- 
tism, and in granting it academic freedom the Senate declared that no harm to 
socialist objectives would be done, since neither farmers nor workers for whom 
the program is designed attend the university. 

Two more important reforms were made to the original regulation. The first 
was the postponement of coeducation until such times as the school plants 
are equipped to accommodate both boys and girls, a limitation which may mean 
that coeducation is indefinitely delayed. The second was the removal of the 
penalty of imprisonment for all caught violating the new code. Penalties which 
remain are heavy fines and closing of schools which do not conform. Rigid 
inspection of all educational institutions by government agents is also provided. 

Military education will be required for all students up to the age of fifteen 
years. 

A general analysis of the new program leads to the conclusion that it will 
positively stamp Mexico’s younger generations with a belief in the state social- 
ism being implanted here and equip them to support and make that socialism 
effective. That it is perhaps the most important social legislation of the revolu- 
tionary program is also apparent, for it completely blocks the way for counter- 
revolutionary elements to influence Mexico’s youth. 

Senator Antonio Romero, who has been one of the chief defenders of the much 
discussed measure, defined it as “not the result of a caprice but the consequence 
of an epoch.” A further defense was made by Senator Ezequiel Padilla, who 
declared that it is the duty of the state to adopt an educational program instead 
of abandoning so important a phase of the revolutionary program to chance. 


A GUIDE TO THE REPORTS OF NATIONAL 
DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEES 


oR the past six years the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators has published annually a summary of the 
important pronouncements of committees and commissions in the 
field of education. The most recent of these publications bears the 
title Deliberative Committee Reports, 1939. 
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This summary contains digests of national deliberative committee 
reports for the calendar year 1939. Each digest presents the main 
conclusions and recommendations of the committee or commission 
concerned. We know no document to which the busy professional 
worker can turn and in so short a time get at least a general view of 
recent educational trends. We commend this publication to our 
readers most heartily. It can be obtained from the offices of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C., at the price of fifty cents a copy. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF OLDER PEOPLE 


HORNDIKE’S experimental study of adult learning did much to 

correct the notion that mental ability declines rather sharply 
as one passes beyond the years of middle life. It made apparent, 
too, the unrealized potentialities of adult education. More recently 
an intelligence test has been given over the radio at the University 
of California. This method of administration may not be the best 
scientific way of giving such a test, but it at least has the merit of 
being an excellent way of popularizing the results. The following 
statement in regard to the findings of the California test is quoted 
from the San Francisco Public Schools Bulletin. 


The idea that intellectual senility in men and women begins to set in at the 
age of forty or thereabouts was sharply contradicted by a recent intelligence 
test conducted over the radio by the University Explorer, University of Cali- 
fornia radio commentator. The results of the test appear to be in opposition 
to recent studies which indicate that there is a distinct drop-off in mental 
ability, particularly in speed of intellectual operation after middle age. 

The number responding to the test was 2,331, of which 1,197 were men and 
1,134 women. The age range of the respondents was between ten and ninety 
years. The average score for those above fifty was found to be about one point 
higher than that for the whole group. The average of the forty-eight respondents 
over seventy years was about half a point above the group as a whole. The 
two persons above eighty-five years of age who took the test made scores only 
about one or two points below the general average. 

The test was held to be “particularly encouraging to those who are nearing 
the twilight of their lives,” by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, dean of the School of 
Education, who conducted the test. It cannot be taken, however, as invalidat- 
ing earlier findings concerning the relationship of age to intelligence, he said. 
The findings do appear to show that, while the average intelligence of a great 
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mass of people may drop with age, there is a considerable number of older 
people whose mental abilities are as keen as those of younger individuals. 

The two youngest groups taking the test, ranging from ten to fourteen and 
from fifteen to nineteen years, made about eight points lower than the average 
of the total group; the 15-19 group by itself just about achieved the average. 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


FLORENCE GREENHOE 
Ohio State University 


* 


ee area of this research is in the general field of school and 
community relations. Its special concern is with teachers’ out- 
of-school lives and contacts, and its major purpose is to investigate 
the reactions of teachers and of other relevant groups to community 
expectations governing teacher behavior. 

A teacher’s community contacts are of three major types. One 
type is professional. Such contacts consist of any and all community 
relations in which the teacher seeks to further the aims and pur- 
poses of the school. The second is citizenship activities, in which the 
teacher endeavors to function as a good citizen in his community. 
The third involves the field of leisure-time pursuits, in which the 
teacher’s most common concern is that of personality development 
in the broadest sense. In the main, the present study was limited 
to the last of the three areas, although some items dealt with both 
professional and citizenship activities. 


POPULATION STUDIED 


After a year of fairly intensive interviewing and gathering of life- 
histories, a tentative questionnaire was constructed covering the 
items which then seemed significant. The results obtained with this 
preliminary questionnaire have already been reported.’ A revised 
questionnaire was then made out and administered to 9,122 public- 
school teachers selected with such care as resources permitted and 
drawn from every state in the nation and the District of Columbia. 
This sample was highly representative of the nation’s teaching popu- 
lation as indicated in a comparison with United States Census data. 

t Lloyd A. Cook, Ronald B. Almack, and Florence Greenhoe, “Teacher and Com- 
munity Relations,” American Sociological Review, III (April, 1938), 167-74. 
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In addition, correlative data were secured from 356 school-board 
members, 2,095 lay persons, and 3,054 students training to be 
teachers. 

Study forms were distributed as nearly as possible on a state 
quota basis. They were sent mainly to selected school principals, 
superintendents, university professors who had experienced teachers 
in their classes, and to three state departments of education. Of a 
total of 13,826 blanks distributed, 6,252 (over 45 per cent) were 
returned and accepted for tabulation. To this number were added 
2,870 Ohio teachers who had been made the object of the same 
type of study as was made for the nation as a whole. Combination 
of the Ohio and non-Ohio data brought the total number of cases 
to 9,122. 

The sample may be defined under three major headings: personal 
factors, school factors, and community backgrounds. Personal fac- 
tors comprise sex, age, and family characteristics. Slightly less than 
three-fourths of all the teachers were women—strong evidence to 
support the oft-repeated remark that teaching is a woman’s pro- 
fession. A sixth were under twenty-five years of age, one-half were 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four, about a fifth were 
between the ages of thirty-five and forty-four years, and about an 
eighth were over forty-five years of age. No significant sex differences 
in ages were apparent, nor were regional variations discovered. 

School factors of importance include the differentiation of the 
sexes on the basis of teaching level. Two-thirds of all the teachers 
studied were in elementary education, 26.6 per cent in high school, 
and 7 per cent did not report the level at which they worked. 
Women outnumbered men at the elementary level by a ratio of 
about six to one. At the secondary level, however, men showed a 
strong preponderance. Though few teachers reported that their 
fathers were teachers, a teacher tradition is shown by the fact that 
three-fourths of the group came from homes in which some member 
was or had been a teacher. 

Community background factors were studied under the categories 
of size of birthplace, where the teacher had spent most of his life, 
and where he was teaching at the time of the investigation. Since 
community backgrounds are especially important in this study, 
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these basic data are presented in Table 1. It is a significant fact 
that the great majority of the teachers had spent most of their 
lives in communities of the same size as those in which they were 
born. Another striking fact is that teachers are definitely small- 
town people. For example, 64.1 per cent of the 9,122 teachers were 
born in places with populations of less than 10,000. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 9,122 PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS ACCORDING 
TO SIZE OF BIRTHPLACE, OF COMMUNITY WHERE MOST OF LIFE WAS 
SPENT, AND OF COMMUNITY WHERE TEACHING* 








PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN COMMUNITIES 
































PoPULATION 
or Brerapiacet Under 2,500- 10,000- | 50,000- | 100,000 | No Re- 
2,500 9,999 49,999 | 99,999 | and Over} sponse 
Where Most of Life Was Spent 
Under 2,500 (51.4)....... 89.5 30.6 29.4 23.1 21.0 29.3 
2, 500-9, 999 (12.7)........ 3.2 57.0 8.1 7.8 8.0 7.2 
10 000-49, 999 (13.5)..... 3.0 4-7 52.4 10.0 6.6 6.3 
50,000-99,999 ( 3.8)..... 0.6 1.2 1.7 48.7 2.8 1.8 
100,000 and over (9.8).... 2.0 3.0 6.0 7.6 59.6 ey; 
No response (8.8)......... 2.0 3:5 2.4 2.8 2.0 49.7 
Where Teaching 

Under 2,500 (51.4)....... 70.1 43.0 45.9 36.7 32.5 23.4 
2,500-9,999 (12.7)....... 9.5 26.5 12.9 12.6 10.7 7.5 
10 ,000-49 ,999 {r3.- 3 ere 7.2 12.1 25.2 12.4 9.9 8.1 
50,000-99, 999 ( ane oe 1.4 3.7 2.5 26.1 1.8 1.4 
100,000 and over 9. 8) ks 5.2 8.1 es 6.6 39.6 6.2 
No response (8.8).. 6.6 5.8 6.0 Ca 5.5 53-4 























* This table is to be read as follows: 89.5 per cent of the teachers who have spent most of their lives in 
communities with populations of under 2,500 were born in such communities; 30.6 per cent who have spent 
most of their lives in communities with populations of 2, ons 00-9,999 were born in such communities; etc. 
Seventy and one-tenth per cent of those who at the time of the investigation were teaching in communities 
with populations of less than 2,500 were born in such communities, and so on. 


t The figures in parentheses are the percentages of all the teachers who were born in communities of the 
size indicated. 


TEACHER MOBILITY 
Initial interest in teacher mobility grew out of the teachers’ own 
concern with this aspect of their total experience as expressed in 
autobiographical papers. It is a well-known fact that teachers are 
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a migratory people; what has not been known is how far they 
travel. Information sought included data on the number of times 
teachers changed positions and the distances traveled in miles from 
last elementary education to last college education, from the last 
elementary education to the first teaching position, from the last 
college education to the first teaching position, and from the first 
teaching position to second and third teaching positions. The dis- 
tances traveled are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING 
TO DISTANCES TRAVELED 








PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS TRAVELING 





(Ye) 
OURNEY 
100- 200- ° No 
o-9 10-24 | 25-49 | 50-99 " Miles Re 
Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | ,799 | 499 | and 
Miles | Miles Over | SPonse 





From last elementary to 
last college education...| 9.5 7.9 | 20.8 4 £7.97 | 18.3 | 13.2 1.20.9) 22.7 
Last elementary education 
to first teaching position] 25.3 | 12.5 | 7.6] 8.3] 9.4] 8.4] 4.1 | 24.4 
Last college education to 
first teaching position..| 5.8] 7.6] 11.3 | 18.1 | 19.2 | 13.1 | 8.9] 16.0 
First to second teaching 


PEIN & 5.35:6,4:6:2 030/00. 16.8 | 14.5] 9.8] 11.3 | 13.1 |] 10.8] 4.9] 18.8 
First to third teaching 
DMMB ask son seinen are 10.2. 1-20:3:] 8:01 6.0] 23.% | 20.2 1 6.0 | 35.4 





























While the table has various points of significance, the most re- 
vealing fact is that teachers, who appear to move often, do not move 
far. The migration of more than a fourth of the 9,122 cases from 
the place of last elementary-school education—presumably the place 
where the teachers were born and spent their childhood—to the place 
of last college education was less than fifty miles. This distance also 
included 45 per cent of the cases reporting distances traveled from 
elementary school to first teaching position, a fourth reporting dis- 
tance from last college to first teaching position, and over two-fifths 
of those indicating distances from first to second teaching locations. 
Though a range of less than fifty miles includes such large per- 
centages, this distance seems relatively small in these days of ex- 
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treme mobility. It should be remembered, however, that, because 
the available data on migratory movement are based largely on 
studies of nonprofessional groups, such as casual workers, compari- 
sons with teachers are lacking in significance. In general the prin- 
ciple most descriptive of teacher migration is that of “limited cir- 
culation.’”* That is, while teachers appear to move with notable 
frequency, they move within a limited radius from the points of 
reference defined in the study. 


SOCIAL FITNESS FOR TEACHING 


Under the title of “social fitness for teaching” are included the 
reported reactions of teachers, school-board members, lay persons, 
and students to a number of prospective teacher types. Each group 
was asked to answer the following question for each type of appli- 
cant: ‘‘Assume each of the following persons as certified to teach, 
would you employ this applicant to teach in the public schools of 
your community?” These answers gave the attitudes of the four 
rating groups toward such “applicants” for positions as a person 
in bad health, a nonlocal resident, a married woman, etc., in terms 
of a hypothetical employability quotient. This quotient was ob- 
tained by subtracting the percentage of a rating group which dis- 
approved from the percentage which approved an applicant of a 
particular type and giving the results a corresponding plus or minus 
value. Uncertain responses were ignored on the basis that these 
reactions show a uniformly consistent correlation with the votes of 
approval and disapproval. ‘‘No response’’ totals, ordinarily within 
2 per cent of the total vote and uniform within the group, were not 
counted. In neither instance would the inclusion of these scores 
have affected the results in a significant way. 

In Table 3 employability quotients are arrayed from the highest 
positive to the lowest negative response of the school-board mem- 
bers. Generalized findings of interest include the following: A mar- 
ried woman is decidedly disapproved (—32.1) by school-board mem- 
bers, definitely disapproved (—12.0) by lay persons, decidedly ap- 

 C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, “A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-areas 
with Application to Ohio: Part I. Text and Maps.” Department of Rural Economics, 


Mimeograph Bulletin No. 106. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University and Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1938. 
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proved (36.5) by teachers themselves, yet less heartily approved by 
students in training to be teachers (12.4). The student vote is pre- 
sumably based on anticipated competition with married women. 
One additional comparison may be indicated. School-board mem- 
bers and teachers would be more likely to employ a person in bad 
health than a known Communist. 


TABLE 3 


EMPLOYABILITY QUOTIENTS OF POTENTIAL APPLICANTS FOR TEACHING 
POSITIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS RATED BY FOUR GROUPS 

















EMPLOYABILITY QuOTIENT* GIVEN BY— 
PoTENTIAL APPLICANT FOR 
TEACHING PosITION 356 2,095 9,122 3,054 
School-Board Lay Public-School Education 

Members Persons Teachers Students 
Known Protestant......... 76.5 84.9 93.5 03.5 

Native-born with foreign 
BED sc oice oe cete'e + eink S's 56.3 73.2 88.5 89.9 
Nonlocal resident.......... 48.3 46.0 78.4 89.1 
City-reared person......... 45.8 66.6 85.4 90.8 
Out-of-state applicant...... 15.4 27.5 69.4 64.9 
Known Catholic........... —21.3 9.5 ote 68.0 
Known pacifist............ —22.8 a2 29.7 40.4 
Married woman........... —32.1 —12.0 36.5 12.4 
ON Se —41.3 2.3 44.8 41.5 
Known militarist.......... —62.0 —50.1 —42.1 —25.0 
a —82.1 —54.2 —54.7 — 33.6 
DOS OS —85.7 — 66.0 —63.4 —49.4 
RNOWN TATION! ...,..............0 —88.0 —72.5 — 63.6 —48.2 
Person in bad health....... —93.3 —87.9 —54.7 —89.6 
Known Communist........ —94.1 —83.2 —77.5 —57.9 














* The percentage of a rating group approving minus the percentage disapproving the employment of an 
applicant of a particular type. 


A second type of finding was indicative of the liberalism or the 
conservatism of the rating group. In the constructing of the score the 
four groups were ranked against one another on each of the fifteen 
items. On the first item in Table 3, for example, teachers and stu- 
dents have the highest positive, or liberal, score; lay persons, the 
next highest; and board members, the lowest. When arranged on 
this scale of liberalism or conservatism for all items, students were 
found to be most liberal, teachers ranked second, lay persons third, 
and school-board members a distant fourth. The attitudes of these 
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rating groups are so far apart that job-seeking students will be forced 
to modify many of their attitudes, as here revealed, if they do not 
wish to endanger their chances for employment as teachers. 


TABLE 4 


NET APPROVAL AND DISAPPROVAL REACTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
GROUPS TO TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

















RATINGS 
356 School- 9,122 Public- 1,363 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR Board Members School Teachers Students 
Men | Women} Men | Women} Men | Women 
Teachers|T eachers|Teachers |Teachers | Teachers| Teachers 
1. Owning an automobile....... 61.3] 60.0] 64.4, 59.6) 81.0] 79.3 
2. “Dating” a town person.....}| 31.7/ 28.9] 49.7] 46.5} 65.8] 64.2 
3. “Dating” another teacher... . 19.6} 19.5} 35.2} 40.5} 67.3] 66.7 
4. Leaving area over week ends*. 0.8 0.9 9.9 5.§ 5.8] — 6.7 
5. Receiving pay for coaching, 
SOUND ea o.5 Siersiei avsierdiaiene 4 — 2.8] — 3.1; 30.4] 29.0] 23.3] 21.8 
6. Single teachers living in apart- 
WANNER 5 5 ace Wits ae ois eve ess, 2 — 6.2] —11.2 24.6 24.5 36.4 20.7 
7. Buying clothes, etc., outside..} — 8.5) 19.4] — 4.3] — 4.0] — 1.6] — 1.5 
8. Smoking in private.......... — 9.8] —46.2 £15 Xr.a| 35.0 1.4 
g. Not attending church........| — 9.9] —69.0] —54.8] —54.5] —61.6] —62.2 
10. Playing cards for money..... —18.2] —56.6] —69.2}| —70.0] —72.3| —77.6 
11. Joining teachers’ union...... —22.5| —23.1 9.1 8.5 22.2 22.4 
12. Dancing at public dance..... —23.9| —26.4 5.7 4.2 257 19.0 
13. Playing pool or billiards......] —25.0] —38.2| — 8.0} —17.8] — 3.6] —47.2 
14. Living outside community....| —27.2] —29.7| —11.7| —10.8] —37.4| —39.1 
15. Teaching controversial issuest| —34.9] —36.7] — 1.2) — 1.4] 34.2] 32.9 
16. Smoking in public........... —48.1] —80.7| —25.2| —61.9] —16.8] —66.7 
17. Playing cards forfun........ —48.1 16.9} 54.3} 54-5} 66.8) 76.1 
18. Making political speech...... —55.7| —55.9| —34.9| —40.5| —53.7] —60.3 
19. Running for political office...] —56.1] —56.4| —33.4] —34.2| —58.4] —57.7 
20. Drinking alcoholic liquors. ...| —80.1] —81.3| —71.8] —73.2] —76.5| —76.7 
21. “Dating” a student......... —86.0] —85.7| —84.4] —86.4] —68.8] —74.0 
22;. WANG TOURC) ClC s:ci.0060:00 cc |esewss ge | Dae 7 eC ee 65.3 
23. Teaching after marriagef.....]....... Se! eee Sate | peer —24.5 























* Item read in questionnaire: ‘‘Leaving community often over week ends.”’ 
¢ Item read in questionnaire: ‘‘Teaching controversial issues in the classroom.” 
t Item read: ‘‘A woman who continues teaching after marriage.’’ 


CONDUCT CODES 
The part of the investigation dealing with conduct codes for 
teachers had as its motive the securing of various group reactions 
to twenty-three forms of behavior. These conduct patterns were 
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chosen by an inventory of life-histories and on the basis of the 
trial survey. Six types of answers were provided: strong approval, 
mild approval, general indifference, mild disapproval, strong dis- 
approval, and reason for discharge. Results are indicated by total re- 
action scores, obtained by subtracting the sum of the percentages 
of a group disapproving each item from the sum of the percent- 
ages approving, and giving the results a plus or minus sign as ap- 
propriate. The reaction scores of the three main groups are shown 
in Table 4. 

Obviously teachers are restricted with respect to such forms of 
non-school behavior as dancing, not attending church, and buying 
from nonlocal merchants. To illustrate, “Owning an automobile” 
rated highest in the approval response of all three groups, whereas 
““Tating’ a student” drew the greatest negative reaction from board 
members and teachers but not from students in training to be 
teachers. This last group reacted most unfavorably to ‘Playing 
cards for money” and “Drinking alcoholic liquors.” The question 
of whether teachers should join a teachers’ union has occasioned 
much debate, and it is interesting to observe that the board members 
opposed their joining by about the same strength with which stu- 
dents favored joining, while teachers were relatively neutral toward 
the issue. 

The pattern of scores on the basis of rank order remained the 
same as that for employability quotients. These findings suggest 
that teachers are amenable to community opinion concerning their 
out-of-school conduct. By and large, teachers appear to behave in 
ways that communities will approve or at least tolerate. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


Investigation of teacher participation in community activities 
showed that the average teacher took part in four activities. About 
84 per cent of the teachers reporting indicated that they were mem- 
bers of religious organizations. In this activity also they showed 
themselves to have a substantial place as leaders, about 22 per 
cent reporting themselves as sponsors or officers in church clubs. 
With the exception of professional activities reported by 13.6 per 
cent, they evinced no impressive amount of local leadership in any 

















TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS PARTICIPATING IN TEN COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATIONS SHOWING GREATEST TEACHER PARTICIPATION 














ScHooL LEVEL SEx 
ORGANIZATION 
Elementary- High- 
School School Men Women 
Teachers Teachers 

Church: 

ROM MATINEMDEL. oo <a o ss so <iere. tins 62.1 75.1 74.0 68.2 

Pay Gues Or MONEY. .....6 0.66.60 5 38.1 56.6 44.9 50.0 

OFNCET OF SPODBOR 5 69.i66<5066 0550 0 10.6 II.4 16.4 a 
Parent-teachers’ association: 

Regular member................. 48.9 §a.x 49.7 51.3 

Pay aues:or'money............- +... 2403 35.5 32.6 36.2 

Olficer Or Sponsor. ... «6. cases 8.2 aa 9.4 6.2 
Red Cross: 

Regular member................. 23-8 40.2 3755 36.2 

Pay dues or money............... 25.7 $3.5 29.6 29.6 

Officer OF Sponsor:.........0.. 666 <a 1.2 1.4 ee g °.9 
Sunday school: 

Regular member................. 33-6 38.8 41.4 30.9 

Pay dues OF MONEY. ..... 2.65.53 22.0 26.8 27.9 20.9 

Officer or sponsor... ..... 2506... II.2 14.7 T5.7 10.2 
Alumni association: 

RROMUIAT INCMDEP. 6.6 sation ie eds 26.3 35.8 33.2 29.0 

Pay dues of Money. ..........4.55 14.7 25.5 19.0 20.6 

Officer Or sponser... «......2.5 66.6605 2.7 4.2 3.9 3.5 
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Adult social club: 

Regular member................. II.0 16.0 12.8 13.6 

Pay dues or money............... 4.9 9.2 72 6.9 

COTMICEL OF SPONSOL: ... ..6:6 6000s ee 2.3 2.9 2.8 2.4 
Church youth groups: 

Regular member................. 12.3 9.8 II.9 10.2 

Pay dues or money............... Gia 20 7.0 7.2 

OMIGEP OF SPONSOT... 66s see 3 4.5 4.0 4.8 3.9 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A.: 

Regular Member, ........6.66.6665 7.1 120 9.0 10.1 

Pay dues or money............... 5.8 9-7 ree 8.8 

ORICEF OF SPONGOT 5. 0.5.5.6 sss ee soe es 1.0 1.7 1.8 0.9 
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area. Data not given here show that in professional, religious, welfare, 
leisure, and civic interests the women claimed membership in pro- 
portionately larger numbers than did the men. Men teachers were 
twice as active in fraternal, patriotic, and political groups and de- 
cidedly more active in economic associations, which included con- 
sumers’ co-operatives and labor unions. 

A further study of the types of community activities in which the 
teachers took part was made by scoring participation in the ten 
specific activities in which teachers indicated the greatest interest 
or participation. On the basis of regular membership, as is shown 
in Table 5, the ten major activities are, in rank order of importance: 
church, parent-teachers’ association, Red Cross, Sunday school, 
alumni association, fraternal order, bridge club (men excepted), 
adult social club, young people’s society of church, and Young Men’s 
Christian Association or Young Women’s Christian Association. 

While the table invites further analysis, only one generalization 
will be mentioned. These teachers as a group revealed no substantial 
leadership in any type of organized community life other than 
church work and parent-teachers’ associations. Further analysis of 
five hundred representative cases supports this conclusion in that 
movements and causes led and organized by teachers consist of 
relatively immature groups such as Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls. The meaning here is not that such groups are not important 
but that as social movements affecting community life they are of 
minor significance. 

The most significant contribution of this study lies in the area 
of attempted assimilation of the teacher by the community and in 
the practical readjustment problems which it suggests. 














PUPIL EVALUATION OF SOUND-FILM COMPONENTS 


H. A. GRAY 
Erpi Classroom Films Inc., Long Island City, New York 


* 


PROCEDURE 


N A preliminary study of the relation of sound-film components— 
I visual elements, auditory features, audio-visual concepts, and 
motivation for generalization'—to teaching and learning, arrange- 
ments were made to have two fifth-grade classes study a unit of in- 
struction, ‘‘Conservation of Natural Resources,” over a two-week 
period.” 

A one-reel instructional sound film, produced specifically for use 
with the unit, was analyzed for its auditory and visual elements, the 
audio-visual concepts that could be gained from it, and its compo- 
nents leading to generalization. Each of the two teachers was pro- 
vided with a copy of the analysis, the unit of instruction, some gener- 
al suggestions for using the film, and a schedule of the experiment. 
The film was previewed by the teachers before the experiment was 
initiated. 

Three forms of tests embodying elements of the film components 
were constructed. Each form required (1) pupil reactions to descrip- 
tions of environmental sounds, (2) objective responses to general 
and detailed scene descriptions, (3) subjective responses to questions 
relating to general sound characteristics of the film, (4) subjective 
responses to questions relating to aesthetic factors, (5) objective 
responses to statements pertaining to the film narration and scene 
elements, and (6) subjective reactions to generalizations considered 
to be in harmony with the thinking of adult students of conservation 


tH. A. Gray, “Instructional Sound Film Utilization,” Educational Screen, XVIII 
(January, 1939), 10-12. 

2 The writer is indebted to Ina C. Sartorius, vice-principal of the Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, and to Helen F. Giles and Florence 
E. Taylor, teachers of the classes involved, for professional assistance in this study. 
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problems. The subjective questions were of the same nature for each 
form of the tests. The questions requiring objective responses also _ 
were of the same type for each test but pertained to different parts of 
the film." Each section of these questions was arranged by taking 
approximately every third item from a list in order of occurrence 
in the film. 

The order of the experimental periods was as follows: 

First day.—The writer discussed the project with the pupils; in- 
troduced the nature of the study unit; announced the film showing; 
and instructed pupils to look for the meaning of natural resources 
and for the kinds of such resources, to listen for unusual sounds, and 
to hear what the speaker said. The film was then shown and dis- 
cussed, and possible study projects were outlined. Form I of the test 
was administered. The procedure revealed that, before seeing the 
film, the pupils did not understand the meaning of conservation, 
were uncertain about what constituted natural resources, and were 
uninformed about the history and the present status of the subject. 

Second, third, fourth, and fifth days——The pupils engaged in a 
variety of projects, including selecting topics for study; gathering 
study materials; making maps, charts, posters, and diagrams; re- 
porting on progress; assembling pictures; looking up word mean- 
ings—all pertaining to the subject of the picture and the unit. 

Sixth day.—The pupils discussed the desirability of again viewing 
the film in connection with their work. After the second showing, the 
film was again discussed, and Form II of the tests was administered. 

Seventh, eighth, and ninth days.—Study projects were continued. 
Specifically, these projects concerned soil erosion, conservation of 
forests and wild life, and action that an individual could take to help 
eliminate waste of natural resources. 

Tenth day.—The pupils discussed purposes of viewing the film a 
third time and summarized their activities to date. Form III of the 
tests was given subsequent to final discussion of the film. The pupils 
decided to continue their study projects beyond the experimental 
period because of the richness of uncompleted study experiences. 


t The reliability coefficients for the objective parts of the tests were: Form I, 
.96 + .01; Form II, .91 + .02; Form III, .95 + .or. 
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INTERPRETATION OF DATA OBTAINED 


The data obtained from this investigation are subject to several 
limitations. The pupils were a highly selected group; their mean in- 
telligence quotient was 123.98, ranging from 1o1 to 159, with a 
standard deviation of 14.25. The pupils came from metropolitan 
homes with economic and cultural advantages. Their unconvention- 
al school program gave them many unusual developmental oppor- 
tunities. Their teachers were possessed of superior training and in- 
sight. Because of absences, complete responses were obtained from 
only thirty-five pupils, seventeen boys and eighteen girls. With these 
factors in mind, the results obtained from the study are presented 
and discussed. The mean scores on the objective tests are shown in 
Table 1. 

Sound elemenits.—The mean test scores on remembering ten en- 
vironmental sounds in the film are shown first in Table 1. The writer 
is unable to account for the drop in the score after the second show- 
ing. Since the test forms were of the same type and the sounds were 
chosen at random for each form, the difficulty may have been due to 
concentration on other film components during the showing or to 
conditioning during the discussion before or after the showing. 

Visual elements.—The mean test scores on six responses to general 
descriptions of scenes in the film, different for each test, are also 
shown in Table 1. Here again the statistically significant lower mean 
after the second film-showing is puzzling. However, there appears to 
be no reliable difference between the test means after the first and 
the third showings. 

The data in Table 1 suggest that the ability to detect extrinsic 
scene detail, that is, details which are present but which are not 
necessary to a correct interpretation of the general meaning of 
scenes, was low, although it increased with additional showings of 
the film. 

A different situation is found in the scores achieved in responding 
to descriptions of intrinsic detail—details of a more obvious nature 
and those which are likely to be considered in a general interpreta- 
tion of the scene. While the mean score for noting intrinsic scene 
detail, after the first showing of the film, is higher than those sub- 
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sequent to the second and the third showings, the ratios of the dif- 
ferences in the means to their standard errors are not of sufficient 


magnitude to indicate superiority 


in any case. 


TABLE 1 


DATA SECURED BY OBJECTIVE TESTS AFTER THREE SHOWINGS 
OF A SOUND FILM IN STUDY OF UNIT ON CONSERVATION 
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Mean Score i 
(Right Minus Wrong) — 3 s _ 
with Standard Error a diff 
Memory of ten environmental sounds: 
ARE MO WNUN 6's 555 osu osarcn scisawewioe 5.1440.39 22GB Aiakke ss tes 
ee | eres 1.14 .58 BOR Bow occas 
ANAEEIOMINI Sec adic cess se mcnoeee 5.264 .32 EO Mun os 
TE ESC ESS es An Core eee ey fs 
yi od eth 3 Regan Peete” aera, [area tiene ge .24 
RO aoad ONT IR ESRENE MND 566. 6c rece tcl ine Non ean seu Mensa ste sik 6.24 
Memory of six general scenes: 
RR SUNN ss io wiceneswsW oc eewnees s.s42: .26 Rome, Gitesen ches 
ee CS a rr 2.80+ .45 BEN: Bosc ncaa eis 
MORTEM oe Nites ho Sank das ewee 5.232 «27 ROO) Base caw ens 
eae eee NE NAIR 6 5556.55 5 ys DAs oe aoe sGes ei ae saueeesee 5.27 
ee ar, sonar nremy 84 
SCN SUNT RENE RINNE 5 656 oo oisie Aes eociensenan es vals sanee's ews 4.67 
Memory of six extrinsic scene details: 
PRIMM oon aise hseG ss ce eew asic — 2.31+ .60* ys a eee 
UDINE 8 coc sne ceaesenesce — .39+ .43* Bua? Glen ees 
DU BHOWINE S csostie esse esuisuveess oot .42* a Eee 
RRO MURICD MANDIRA GER ITBNNIN So 2 So co m'n.c xi oe sigs san 6:95 9 news cis oilers 2.59 
hPL OSe 0 [rae |S msn 3.16 
ROONNE GANS WEIIEMAURINO WWE 6.6 cnc e004 36 Noein csi ead oes adweneseces 65 
Memory of six intrinsic scene details: 
ee es 1.944 .41 fe | ian (Pr eer 
ee £59. <4 er ee ear 
ee ee 60+ .49 Be Fe ccs ac ainet 
OSCE OC he, | eee ere: (rea re 1.09 
SNM MARANA METAENE SNOWENIOBS 5 = 5 5 > wie Sess Os oa swine a Wie nawida chose a4 oie ers 53 
ROSCA RIDA MMIEINY CUMIN IIIS sso ccs ss sive a da s00:94 639 Sowa sae ew sd 05 
Formation of twenty-five audio-visual con- 
cepts: 
oe ee a ee S09: 93 BSS) Genaes oon hs 
SNAG EMOWPRINDY 6% 6.0: o-s'o 5 4145's 510.5% si5:0 7.23% .86 a er 
fit SS eee re 10.10+1.18 PAGO heute wise 
et Rl OI ING 554 ooo vi SoS Abo Sao ou.0s oe a beR sl oss vasinees 1.82 
Reet RNA RAINNNE EMV oo oe Sips .c ee sib So wie W995 59. oceans ne. wi 165 3.55 
SOIT RUE AEE BRO WIDU 5.66.5 ostncacal saceus a vk ses Soules asc ens 1.96 
* Negative and zero scores are interpreted merely as differences in scale positions. 
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Audio-visual concepts—The data on audio-visual concepts, as 
shown by reactions to twenty-five true-false statements, which were 
different for each test form and which pertained to the film’s narra- 
tion and visual elements, reveal consistent gains on the second and 
the third tests. Here seems to be fairly convincing evidence that, as 
the study of the unit progressed, with additional showings of the 
film, the formation of audio-visual concepts increased. This finding 
is considered significant in view of the fact that such developments 
were part of the major objective of the film and are the outcome of 
planned, integrated, film lessons. Corroborating evidence should be 
considered seriously with respect to methods of film utilization. 

Reactions to speaker’s voice.—Of the thirty-five responses to the 
question, “Did you like the speaker’s voice in the film?” four pupils 
reacted negatively after the first showing. Reasons given for such 
reactions were: “It was too deep,” “It was too loud,” “Too dark 
and gruff,” “Could be clearer.” After the second showing two pupils 
considered the voice of the speaker unsatisfactory because it was 
“Too deep” and “In some places not clear.” Subsequent to the third 
showing only one pupil expressed dissatisfaction with the narration 
quality, but he gave no reason for his decision. Other responses to 
the question were positive, such as, “Spoke clearly,” “Loud and 
clear,” “Talks clearly,” “Clear and easy to understand,” “Spoke 
distinctly,” and “Explained clearly.” An analysis of these responses 
indicated a fair degree of consistency. That is, most pupils tended to 
give similar reasons for each of their three judgments. It appears 
that the pupils involved were sensitive to voice quality and were 
capable of describing voice attributes which appealed to them. 
Clarity, understandability, volume, and distinctness were the most 
frequent considerations. 

Narration vocabulary.—At the time of the first showing of the film, 
eight of the thirty-five pupils said that they did not understand the 
meanings of all the words used by the film narrator. After the second 
showing this number was reduced to six, and after the third showing 
the number decreased to three. No practical means were available 
for detecting the words in question. From such limited data sweep- 
ing generalizations do not seem warranted, but it appears safe to say 
that the narration vocabulary was understood by the majority of 
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the pupils and that lack of understanding of words tended to de- 
crease as the study of the unit progressed and additional showings of 
the film were made. 

Environmental sound preferences.—There appeared to be no pro- 
nounced sex differences either in environmental sound preferences or 
in reasons for such preferences. Both sexes displayed ability to dis- 
criminate sounds and reacted to similar sound patterns. Sounds of 
falling trees, waterfalls, forest fires, buzz saws, dust storms, oil-well 
gushers, discharge of a shotgun, and an oil-well fire appealed to both 
boys and girls. Reasons given for such choices included: ‘Because 
it was real,” “Done in a mill,’”’ “Like I was there,” ‘““Never heard 
before,” ‘Realized power,” “Sounded good,” “Always wanted to 
hear,” “Interesting,” ‘Peaceful,’ ‘Thrilling,’ and “Natural.” 
These reactions suggest the ability of the medium to extend the en- 
vironment of the individual, the motivating possibilities of environ- 
mental sounds, and some tendency of individual pupils to project 
themselves into the film situation. Such pupil sensitivity may have 
significance both for teaching method and for policies in film produc- 
tion. 

Preferences for sound motion pictures.—With one exception (at the 
time of the third showing), all pupils expressed preference for the 
sound film on each of the three occasions when they were questioned. 
With few exceptions, the respondents were consistent in the types of 
their responses with regard to the preferability of sound films. Many 
used almost the same words; some, short phrases meaning the same 
thing; some, a variety of words expressing different thoughts; and a 
few steadfastly declined to give reasons for their preference. “Un- 
derstand better,’ “More interesting,”’ and “Learn more,” were the 
modal responses, and these occurred in significant frequencies. 
Other responses, such as “Sometimes don’t understand,” ‘Don’t 
have to read,” “Eyes don’t get tired,” “Reading takes mind off pic- 
ture,” “Learn and enjoy more,” “‘Can hear them,” and “Gives better 
picture of what is happening,” seem to be penetrating evaluations. 

Film shortcomings.—In response to the question, “Was there any- 
thing in the film that you did not like?” thirty-two pupils replied in 
the negative after seeing the film the first time. One pupil replied 
that he did not care for the ‘‘distant angles” in the film; a second 
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pupil reported that the catching of the beaver seemed cruel; and a 
third that the film was too short. Following the second showing one 
pupil felt that the film did not explain enough about oil and pe- 
troleum; another pupil again referred to the cruelty of trapping 
beavers; and still another pupil did not like the idea suggested by a 
scene showing children putting toys into a wooden box. After the 
third showing one criticism had to do with the sudden snap of the 
beaver trap; another concerned the humaneness of hunting wild ani- 
mals; a third expressed repulsion at the sight of a dead fish; and a 
fourth registered disapproval of the sight of an oil gusher. While 
considerations of film length, technical aspects of the film, lack of 
information, kindness toward animals, emotional start, sanitation, 
and waste are noteworthy, they are not of sufficient incidence to 
warrant further treatment. All in all, the film in question may be 
said to have been relatively free from objectionable features in the 
opinion of the pupils judging it. 

Altitudes toward repeated showings.—For the purpose of obtaining 
expressions of pupil attitudes toward additional showings of the 
film, the question was asked, at the conclusion of each showing: 
“Would you like to see the film again? Why?” 

After the first showing thirty-two pupils definitely desired to view 
the film : second time. Two pupils did not consider it worth while, 
and one failed to respond. The chief reason for wishing a second 
showing was the desire to understand the film better. Subsequent 
to the second showing only eighteen pupils indicated that they would 
care to see the film a third time. Fourteen failed to respond, and 
three definitely replied in the negative but gave no reason for their 
decision. ‘‘To learn” and ‘“‘to know more” were the reasons given 
by five pupils answering in the affirmative. After the third showing 
only six pupils reported a desire for another film-showing. Twenty- 
seven replied in the negative, and two did not answer. The feeling 
that they had learned all they could from three showings seemed to 
be the most outstanding reason for the negative replies. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that, in the opinion of the 
pupils concerned, multiple showings of the film were desirable in 
order to realize optimum learning values. While the desire for addi- 
tional showings decreased materially after the second and the third 
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RESPONSES TO GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT CONSERVATION AFTER 
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4. Oil producers and consumers should be subject 
to control by adequate agencies: 
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. Agricultural practices should be modified to 
meet changing conditions: 
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. Welfare of wild life and human beings has 
many elements common to both: 
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. Depletion of natural resources has been a con- 
sequence of our country’s rapid development: 
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. Forest areas should be closed to the public dur- 
ing dry seasons: 
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. Forest-fire prevention should be a govern- 
ment function: 
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Agree Disagree | Don’t Know 
1. Conservation of natural resources is an impor- 
tant social and economic problem: 
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TABLE 2—Continued 




















Agree Disagree | Don’t Know 
10. We have only begun to discover the many by- 
products of natural resources: 
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exhibitions, the group gave valid reasons for such attitudes. Mul- 


tiple showings with definite purposes seem worth considering when 
films are used for teaching. 
Motivation toward generalizing.—Pupil attitudes toward fifteen 








generalizations pertaining to the conservation of natural resources 
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tended toward agreement as the film showings progressed. These 
generalizations were considered to be in harmony with current social 
thinking on the subject, and the pupils were asked to check whether 
they agreed with each statement, disagreed with it, or did not know 
about it. No direct references to the generalizations were made in 
the film nor by the teachers during the course of the experiment. 
The responses are shown in Table 2. 

Several pupils experienced vocabulary difficulties in reading the 
statements. In case of such difficulty pupils were directed to place 
a question mark over the unknown words. These responses were 
tabulated as “Don’t know.” In spite of these difficulties, the aver- 
age percentage of pupils agreeing with the generalizations was 12.4 
greater after the third showing of the films than after the first. 
More decisive data relative to this generalizing motivation of the 
instructional sound film should be obtained, however, before such a 
characteristic can be definitely accepted and objectively developed 
in the interests of learning. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Sound components.—Because of the character of the pupil popu- 
lation tested and the limited number of data obtained, few generali- 
zations can be made at this time. However, subject to further in- 
vestigation, the following observations are recorded with respect to 
pupil evaluation of the sound-film components investigated in this 
study. (1) The pupils were sensitive to environmental sounds in 
the film, but the relation of multiple showings to such sensitivity 
is not clear. (2) The pupils were sensitive to voice qualities of the 
narrator and were able to describe characteristics which appealed 
to them. (3) Pupil understanding of the vocabulary used by the 
film narrator tended to increase with additional showings of the 
film. (4) No pronounced sex differences were shown in the selection 
of sounds that were most interesting. Both sexes reacted to similar 
sound patterns. (5) The pupils were practically unanimous in pre- 
ferring sound to silent films, and they gave practical, valid reasons 
for their preferences. 

Visual components.—(1) The relation between pupil responses to 
general scene descriptions and the number of times the film was 
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viewed was not determined satisfactorily. (2) Pupil ability to de- 
tect extrinsic scene detail increased with each showing of the film, 
but there was slight improvement in ability to detect intrinsic scene 
detail. (3) The pupils considered that the scenes were relatively free 
from objectionable features, although several emotional reactions 
to scene elements were recorded. (4) The pupils indicated a pro- 
nounced desire to have more than one showing of the film for study 
purposes. 

Audio-visual concept components.—(1) Convincing evidence was 
obtained that the pupils acquired additional audio-visual concepts 
with successive showings of the film. Such findings are believed to 
be important for the future development of techniques of using 
the medium. 

Generalizing motivation components——(1) With each showing of 
the film there was a tendency for more pupils to agree with generali- 
zations considered important by adult students of conservation, al- 
though these generalizations were not dealt with directly by the 
film nor taught by the teachers. This finding is considered signifi- 
cant in light of the analysis of the sound film described in the be- 
ginning of this report. 

















LANGUAGE AS A SOCIALIZING AGENCY 


E. E. LEWIS 
Ohio State University 


* 
STAGES IN SOCIALIZING A CHILD 


CHILD at birth is potentially a social animal, possessing gregari- 
A ous urges, powers, and desires. He is born into a social 
climate as well as into a physical climate. The social climate condi- 
tions him in language and in ideas, religion, politics, ethics, and all 
other aspects of his spiritual life. Roughly speaking, the task is to 
convert this individualistic animal into a well-balanced, social hu- 
man being by the time he becomes an adult. This task is a tre- 
mendous undertaking, and the wonder is that it is accomplished as 
successfully as it is in most cases. Certain stages in the process of 
socialization may be pointed out. 

First stage: personal—Kanner' states that the first stage is the 
dependent or highly personal period. In the first fifteen to eighteen 
months the child is almost totally dependent on those who care for 
him. The actions of the child are largely governed from within the 
organism. Visual adaptation, in the form of winking and contrac- 
tion and dilation of the pupils of the eyes, is observable the first day 
of life. Within two weeks the eyes follow moving light. Gradually 
the child develops muscular co-ordinations, and the senses of touch, 
taste, smell, and hearing expand. At first the child is without lan- 
guage. 

After about a week, the infant’s crying assumes meaningful modulations 
indicative of discomfort, hunger, sleepiness, or rough handling. The next step 
towards linguistic expression occurs at approximately four months in the form 
of vocalization, coincident with the first sounding of loud laughter. At about 
nine months, monosyllables are coupled together to form words, such as 
“mama,” “papa,” or “dada.” At one year, the vocabulary consists of at least 
three words, at eighteen months of about five words. It is then that the sounds, 

t Leo Kanner, Child Psychiatry, pp. 31-32. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
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at first meaningless, are beginning to be associated with persons or objects, 
indicating the onset of verbal symbolization, or “language,” as a means of 
communication..... 

Thus, at the end of approximately the first eighteen months of life, the 
normal child has acquired the necessary sensory, motor, linguistic, emotive, 
orientative, and adaptive equipment to make him ready for the task of domestic 
socialization. 


Second stage: domestic—The period of domestic socialization 
comprises the rest of the preschool age, from eighteen months to 
about four or five years. During this period the child’s sensory pow- 
ers become more acute and discriminating, his locomotive powers 
come more under control and direction, and his personal habits and 
social relations with the family are developed and expanded. 

So far as language is concerned, the child acquires a hearing and a 
speaking vocabulary suited to simple conversational needs. His mas- 
tery of verbal symbols, once started, progresses with astonishing 
rapidity. From the passive hearing of words he develops an under- 
standing of words heard. The hearing vocabulary increases, as it 
should, more rapidly than the speaking vocabulary. 

In the child’s acquisition of a particular language the social 
stimuli supplied by his surroundings are most important. A Chinese 
child brought up by an English-speaking family will speak English 
as readily as an English child, and vice versa. A parent feeds lan- 
guage to the child as he feeds the child physical nourishment; and, 
just as a child refuses to eat unless he is hungry or to drink unless 
he is thirsty, so he will not learn language unless he feels a powerful 
need and urge to express himself more adequately than with signs 
alone. We may speak of this need as “language readiness.” ‘Readi- 
ness” is an important consideration in teaching anything to anybody 
at any time. 

Fortunately every normal child possesses this appetite for mental 
activity, this “readiness for language,’”’ as well as the necessary 
speech organs to make oral expression possible. It is easy, therefore, 
to feed (or teach) him language, and the parents proceed to do so 
both consciously and unconsciously. Incidentally and often system- 
atically they teach the child how to imitate the sounds that he hears 


t [bid., pp. 32-33. 
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most frequently. Wise parents do not depend on chance alone; they 
teach the child both what to say and how to say it. Possessing the 
power to acquire a language and the need for doing so, the child 
responds to this stimulating social conditioning and gradually learns 
a particular language, which is appropriately called “the mother- 
tongue.” By the time the child is ready for school, he has two 
vocabularies: (1) a hearing or understanding vocabulary, which he 
acquires from others, and (2) a speaking vocabulary, consisting of 
that part of his hearing vocabulary which he can actually use in 
speech. 

Much depends on the richness of this early preschool environ- 
ment. Every first-grade teacher has been struck by the difference in 
the hearing and the speaking vocabularies of beginning children who 
may not differ widely in native abilities. As the psychologist would 
say, they have been conditioned differently—in heredity; in speech 
organs; and in their environment of ideas, ideals, attitudes, and 
appreciations of all phases of life. The hearing and the speaking vo- 
cabularies of some children are five to ten times as large as those of 
other children. Consequently neither children in the first grade nor 
those in later grades should be considered equal either in capacity or 
in achievement. Each child must begin at his own level and be edu- 
cated in accordance with his powers, interests, and needs. 

During the domestic stage of socialization the child’s mental 
growth is gradual but nonetheless remarkable. The child begins to 
think for himself, to ask for food when he is hungry, or to rebel when 
interrupted at a pleasurable pursuit. The desire and the need for 
thinking create a readiness for language symbols. At about two years 
of age the child begins to follow directions, to name objects and 
actions, and later to ‘“‘wonder” and to “want to know.” As Piaget* 
says, he wants to know the whys of casual explanation, the whys of 
motivation, the whys of justification, the whats, the whens, the 
hows. The knowledge thus obtained is, of course, unsystematic and 
fragmentary, but it slowly prepares the child for the organized mode 
of school information which soon follows. 

Gradually the child is weaned from his dependence on the home 


t Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child, pp. 162-238. Translated by 
Marjorie Warden. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1926. 
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and its environment to a period of communal living, just as earlier he 
was wéaned from the personal socialization of the crib period into 
active home life. 

Third stage: community life—The third stage, which involves the 
largest responsibility of childhood life, begins with the extension of 
the child’s contacts into the community texture at about four or five 
years of age. Simple steps in this direction have occasionally been 
made before. The child has been taken for visits to relatives and 
neighbors, has gone on walks and rides, has visited stores and 
church, and perhaps has attended the circus or the movies. His so- 
cial horizon expands. The child, aside from having his well-estab- 
lished position in the family, enters into a number of other circles, 
in which he assumes certain functions. Soon, in addition to ‘‘my dad- 
dy” and ‘“‘my mother” and “‘my brother,” he tells of ‘our house” and 
“our yard” and ‘“‘our dog”; he then adds “our street” and “‘our 
block” and “our neighbors’; and a little later, “our class,” “four 
school,” ‘‘our teacher,” “our minister,”’ “our ball team,” “our club,” 
etc. The child has grown community-conscious. The school with its 
classes becomes a highly important factor in his life. The play ac- 
tivities become more and more organized and assume the value of 
recreation and relaxation from work. 

In the earlier years of this period the child thinks and acts more 
egocentrically than does the adult. He shares his intellectual life 
with others less than does an adult. True, when children are to- 
gether, they seem to talk to one another about what they are doing a 
great deal more than do adults, but for the most part they are only 
talking to themselves. Adults, on the contrary, keep silent for longer 
periods about their actions, but their talk is much more socialized. 
Egocentrism must not be confused with secrecy. Reflection in the 
child does not admit of privacy; he usually reflects out loud. 

This fact, if it is accepted as a fact, has important implications for 
language-teaching. The teacher should utilize the child’s desire for 
speech and allow as much freedom as possible. At the same time the 
process of socializing the child must be continued. The rights of 
others must be made apparent to him. He must learn to be courteous 
to others, to listen well, to take orders and directions kindly and 
thoughtfully, and to play his part as a member of the group without 
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too much egocentrism. It is no easy process thus to tame him or, 
rather, to induce him to socialize himself; in fact, few adults have 
been thus tamed. Perhaps few are really capable of being highly so- 
cialized and of thinking first of others. 

In this stage of community life the child acquires the need for two 
additional vocabularies. The hearing and the speaking vocabularies 
meet all the child’s needs until about the time he goes to school, 
where he begins to acquire an eye, or reading, vocabulary and a 
muscle, or writing, vocabulary. The acquisition of a reading vocabu- 
lary is, at first, a slow process, but it proceeds rapidly after the first 
few weeks. The beginning school child may possess from two to four 
thousand words in his hearing and speaking vocabularies without 
knowing how to read a single word. On the other hand, another child 
in the beginning class may know less than three, four, or five hundred 
words. 

Here is the real justification for the use of phonetics in the pri- 
mary and later grades. The primary purpose of phonetic training is 
to teach the child to speak clearly and distinctly. It is not an aid in 
reading, except in oral reading. To hear and to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly are at least as valuable accomplishments as are the abilities 
to read and to write. Furthermore, reading and writing follow hear- 
ing and speaking, and part of the vocabularies of the ear and of the 
tongue are slowly acquired by the eye and by the muscles of the arm 
and the body. 

The fourth vocabulary, as already stated, is the writing, or muscu- 
lar, vocabulary. It is always acquired last and is based on all the 
preceding vocabularies. That is, a spelling word is not acquired un- 
less the child masters its sound (hearing), its pronunciation (speech), 
and its visible form and shape (seeing), and usually its muscular 
formation (writing). That is what the child means when he says, as 
he often does in speaking of the spelling of a word, “It doesn’t sound 
right,” or “It doesn’t look right.” 

Thousands of words in the hearing, the speaking, and the reading 
vocabularies are rarely used by a child or an adult in his writing 
vocabulary. For example, by the end of the eighth grade a normal 
child will possess a reading vocabulary of more than thirty-five 
thousand words, and some children will have as high as forty 
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thousand words. Few children, however, will be able to spell, or need 
to know how to spell, more than five to six thousand words. Hence, 
great care must be exercised in selecting from the hearing, the speak- 
ing, and the reading vocabularies the words that should be em- 
phasized in spelling. This smaller group of words constitutes the 
fundamentals of spelling. 

How far shall education in language go? Shall it be extensive or 
intensive? Let us look at the facts. Some students estimate the 
speaking vocabulary of the illiterate common laborer to be as low 
as five hundred to a thousand words. This estimate is probably too 
small, but in any case the vocabulary is far too limited. The reading 
vocabulary of a college graduate is perhaps fifty thousand words, but 
his spelling vocabulary is not more than a fifth as large. Probably 
the average boy or girl by the end of the eighth grade can master 
fifty thousand words in his hearing vocabulary, thirty-five thousand 
each in his speaking and reading vocabularies, and five thousand 
words in spelling. The words in the spelling vocabulary he can write 
with an accuracy of go per cent or more if his attention is centered 
on the common words and is not scattered over from ten to twenty 
thousand words chosen from a reading vocabulary. What he can 
master in reading, speaking, and hearing is much more difficult to 
determine. In fact, nobody knows exactly, but the writer dares to 
risk the estimates just given. 

Fourth stage: vocational socialization.—With the onset of puberty, 
at the ages of twelve to fifteen in girls and fourteen to seventeen in 
boys, the child begins to think in terms of vocational preparation. 
He is no longer content to be a consumer only; he desires to produce, 
to hoe his own row, to carry his own load—in short, to be inde- 
pendent. For this reason he should be given many opportunities to 
rely on his own resources in acquiring domestic habits, such as those 
related to the care and the selection of clothing and the care of 
property, and in adjusting to social requirements, such as making 
friends, fighting his own battles, and being considerate of others 
without becoming too submissive or too aggressive. As new needs 
and new desires arise, language becomes increasingly important and 
reliance on thought increases. 
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HOW IS LANGUAGE LEARNED? 


The answer to the question of how language is learned depends on 
one’s definitions of teaching and learning. In general there are three 
ways in which to learn. The first is the trial-error-success method. 
Animals learn in this manner. Faced by the necessity of action, an 
animal tries a large number of activities at random and follows the 
course that is successful. The method is characterized by a great 
many trials, a great many errors, and a few successes—hence its 
name. Left to his own devices, a very young child learns chiefly in 
this way. The second method of learning is by imitating. The child 
sees another do something, and he tries to do the same thing in the 
same way. Children imitate as naturally as they breathe; hence 
their commendable ability to mimic and pantomime the actions and 
the speech of their elders. These two methods of learning may be 
called “spontaneous activity” and “imitative activity.” The third 
method of learning is the one which psychologists term the exercise 
of “free ideas,” or thinking. 

Thinking is instinctive with the child just as are the other two 
methods of learning, but highly organized thinking depends on abil- 
ity, on maturity, and on size of vocabulary and experience in manip- 
ulating it. The power to intellectualize grows slowly, however, and 
is preceded by a great deal of dynamic, or spontaneous, and imita- 
tive activity. For example, in playing a new game or in making 
something that he has never before made, a person uses all three 
methods of learning. First, he plays the game or makes the thing, 
or at least attempts to do so. Then he replays and remakes the thing 
over and over again as his skill increases; he learns by doing and 
redoing. Rarely does anyone learn anything by first memorizing the 
rules, unless the rules are very simple indeed. 

Basic character of dynamic experiences—It is the recognition of 
this fact that has led modern educators to base intellectual activities 
on dynamic activities. Gradually they have been forced to recognize 
the nature of learning and to adjust teaching methods to it. Led by 
Dewey, modern educators believe in activity, dynamic and purpose- 
ful, as a basic necessity in learning. 

Teaching, thus defined, implies conditioning the child so that he 
wants to, wills to, and is eager to learn. So conceived, teaching be- 
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comes a motivating, kindling, guiding process rather than a mere 
fact-pouring, dictatorial process. Learning is a necessary part of 
teaching; the two are component parts of the same activity. When 
so viewed, “‘caught” and “taught” are complementary. Thus a late 
report on the teaching of English is purposely entitled An Experience 
Curriculum in English. The report begins its statement with these 
significant words: 

i, Experience is the best of all schools. Certainly no one learns so thoroughly, 
and few learn so rapidly, in any other. And experience need not be a dear 
school, if it is competently organized and is conducted by a capable teacher who 
illuminates each situation in prospect and in retrospect. School and college 
curriculums should consist of experiences. The school of experience is the only 
one which will develop the flexibility and power of self-direction requisite for 
successful living in our age of swift industrial, social, and economic change. To 
inculcate authoritarian beliefs, fixed rules of conduct, unreasoned and there- 
fore stubborn attitudes, is to set our youth in futile and fatal conflict with the 
forces of modern life. By meeting situations, modifying conditions, and adapting 
themselves to the unchangeable, our boys and girls will learn to live in a dy- 
namic and evolving world. Today, more than ever, the curriculum should con- 
sist of experiences." 


True, many educators seem to question this statement. They be- 
lieve in blind discipline. They hold that the best preparation for 
complex civilization is obedience to authority. Perhaps the preva- 
lence of this conception makes us easy prey for demagogues and 
dictators. 

An Experience Curriculum in English was written by teachers of 
English for teachers of English. These writers desire children to 
think about their own experiences and the experiences of those whom 
they observe. Experience is of little value unless it is thoroughly 
examined and explored. Experience alone or intellectual activity 
alone will not do. Nor will a program of rethinking of other men’s 
thoughts be satisfactory. The report continues: 

Truly rich living, any real living, includes much more than such purely in- 


tellectual activity or (and) the practice of technical skills. Normal living is a 
composite of dynamic experiences in which the will, the feelings, memory, and 


:W. Wilbur Hatfield (chairman), An Experience Curriculum in English, p. 3. A 
Report of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
New York: Published for the National Council of Teachers of English by D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1935. 
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reason are all exercised as a single organism. Such typical life-experiences as 
running an errand for mother, organizing a baseball team, giving a party, pro- 
ducing a play, conducting an election campaign or a community drive, all have 
other elements quite as prominent as the intellectual. It is chiefly of such ma- 
terials that the warp of life is composed. Unaccompanied by the woof of intel- 
lectual activities such as fact-learning, reflection, and acquisition of needed 
skills, these activities may remain separate strings, lacking the beauty and 
greater usefulness which a well-woven fabric might have. So there is need for 
school! On the other hand the academic exercises in spelling, using effective 
detail in narrative, noting the effect of the similes in Sohrab and Rustum are, 
if not interwoven with these emotional, volitional threads of life, just so much 
woof without any warp, sure to fall to pieces the moment our grasp is relaxed. 
The school must manage a functional combination of the dynamic experiences of 
active life and the intellectual activities which have been teachers’ chief concern.* 


Speech, the basis of all language——lIt has been stated earlier that 
learning to hear and to speak effectively must precede the teaching 
of reading and writing. The child should talk well before he is ex- 
pected to read well or to write well, since oral expression is the 
foundation of thought and communication. 

Composition is, first of all, thinking, as the derivation of the verb 
“composes” indicates. One composes as he thinks and hears, as he 
speaks, as he reads, and as he writes. The teacher of language is, 
therefore, a teacher of thinking. Thinking is not limited to reproduc- 
ing or reciting facts gleaned from a textbook. Thinking is reorganiz- 
ing and reconstructing experiences or facts based on past experi- 
ences. It is necessary, therefore, to allow children to be interested in 
the simple, homely things of their everyday environment: to write 
about them, to talk about them and to listen to others talking about 
them, to read about them. Further, it is necessary for children to 
reorganize their thoughts as they reflect upon what they have ex- 
perienced. 

If you would foster the gift of language in the child, throw out the 
formal, rote reproduction of lessons and introduce the happenings 
and the observations of everyday life. The sensory life of the child 
is a rich field, but the teacher must stir the child’s imagination if the 
latter is to make use of his sensory reactions in attacking new experi- 
ences and ideas. 





t [bid., pp. 11-12. 























INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF RETARDED 
CHILDREN IN THE SAME FAMILIES 


W.C. KVARACEUS 
Public Schools, Brockton, Massachusetts 


* 


- a number of years the mentally retarded children in the school 
system of Brockton, Massachusetts, have been tested by the 
Traveling-School Clinic under the direction of a state institution. 
Inasmuch as the Traveling Clinic has tested many children of the 
same families, it has become possible to study the nature and the 
extent of the differences in the intelligence quotients of retarded 
children coming from the same home. 

Since children from the same families represent identical heredity 
and essentially the same environment, we might expect some gen- 
eral, if not individual, tendency for their intelligence quotients to 
approximate one another. On the other hand, we are faced with re- 
cent discoveries of the vast individual differences that exist even 
among children who have had the same nature and nurture. 

For this study all children were included with one or more siblings 
who had been examined on the Stanford-Binet scale. In some cases 
the test had been administered at the same time to all members of 
the same family; in other cases the tests were administered several 
years apart. To some unknown degree, therefore, there is introduced 
a probable error because the intelligence quotients of mentally re- 
tarded children have been shown to vary to some degree over a 
period of years.’ In spite of the fact that many of these intelligence 
quotients were not obtained for members of the same family at the 
same time, it is interesting to note the extent of the differences in 
intelligence among the retarded children of the same families accord- 
ing to the available data. 

ta) Edward A. Lincoln, “Stanford-Binet I.Q. Changes in the Harvard Growth 
Study,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (April, 1936), 236-42. 

b) W. C. Kvaraceus, “The Extent of Stanford-Binet I.Q. Changes of Mentally 
Retarded School Children” (unpublished study). 
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In all, 163 children from 70 families were selected. Of these, 53 
families had two children tested; 13 families had three children 
tested; three families had four children tested; and one family had 
six children examined. With these 163 intelligence quotients a total 
of 125 individual comparisons between siblings were possible. The 
mean intelligence quotient of the total group was 76.55, with a 
standard deviation of 12.6. With a few exceptions, all children tested 
were in the elementary schools or in the special classes. 

The differences in the intelligence quotients of members of the 
same family on the Stanford-Binet scale ranged from 44 to o. The 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS OF RETARDED CHILDREN FROM SAME FAMILIES 
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median difference was found to be 9, with a quartile deviation of 6. 
A more complete percentile distribution of the differences in intel- 
ligence quotients may be seen in Table 1. The mean difference was 
found to be 10.5, with a standard deviation of 7.8. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


These findings suggest that it would not be practical to attempt to 
judge intelligence quotients of children from the performances of 
their retarded siblings on the Stanford-Binet scale. At the same time 
some general tendency was noted for retarded children of identical 
heredity and essentially the same environment to remain in the same 
general classification. However, there may be significant differences 
in the intelligence quotients of retarded children from the same 
family and home. 

















NONPHONIC PRIMARY READING 


AND JOSEPHINE K. ZEMAN 
Eli Whitney School, Chicago, Illinois 


* 


INTRODUCTION 


nonphonic, method. The conclusions were: 


sentences, and to grasp the meaning of paragraphs.? 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 


phonics. 


mentary School Journal, XXXVII (June, 1937), 752-63. 


2 Tbid., pp. 762-63. 
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HARRY L. TATE, THERESA M. HERBERT 


N A previous article’ Tate gave the results of an eight-week con- 
trolled experiment in first-grade reading. In that study the ex- 
perimental group used a special period daily for formal instruction 
and drill in phonics, and the control group used the look-and-say, or 


(1) Phonics instruction and drill, as judged by the results of the Gates 
Primary Reading Test, Type 1, is far superior to the look-and-say method in 
developing the ability to recognize words. (2) The results of Type 2 of the 
Gates test give a slight indication that the look-and-say method is superior 
to phonics instruction and drill in developing the ability to comprehend sen- 
tences. (3) Results obtained from Type 3 of the test show conclusively that 
the look-and-say method is superior to phonics instruction and drill in develop- 
ing the ability to comprehend paragraphs of directions. (4) The use of as many 
as thirty minutes daily for special phonics instruction and drill leads to an 
unbalanced development of the abilities to comprehend words, to understand 


The purpose of the investigation reported in this article was to 
determine the effect on primary reading of the total nonuse of 


Procedure in the experimental group.—The class was divided into 
Divisions A, B, and C on the basis of ability. In none of these sub- 
groups during the entire two years of the experiment was there ever 
an attempt on the part of the teacher or the pupils to sound letters. 


t Harry L. Tate, “The Influence of Phonics on Silent Reading in Grade I,” Ele- 
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Hence the experimental factor in this investigation is the total non- 
use of phonics. 

Many devices were employed to secure correct contextual under- 
standing and pronunciation in cases where pupils were baffled or 
were consuming too much time. The specific situation determined 
the selection of the means used. Some of the devices are described: 
(1) Reference was made to the illustrations accompanying the story. 
(2) A brief résumé of the story up to the point of hesitancy was given 
by the teacher. (3) The teacher read rapidly a few lines immediately 
preceding the difficulty. (4) The pupil re-read a sentence or two. 
(5) Two or three pointed questions were asked. (6) In reading the 
passage containing the difficulty, the teacher substituted an aurally 
known word of opposite meaning or a word with an absurd meaning, 
the right word being thus suggested. (7) In Grade II it was possible 
to use a word of slightly different meaning. (8) Reference was made 
to an analogous experience, story, or picture. (9) Questions such as 
the following were asked: (a) “It couldn’t be anything but “ 
(6) “What would you do?” (c) “How would you feel?” (10) The 
word meaning was given in pantomime. (11) On failure of any one or 
several devices, the word was named for the pupil either by another 
pupil or by the teacher. 

Although the pupil was always challenged to determine the word, 
he was never placed in a discouraging position. This procedure also 
prevented the breaking of the continuity of the story. 

Procedure in the control group.—The control class began and con- 
tinued its work according to the method that is customary in the 
Whitney School. This quotation from the previous article provides 
a description of the method: 





Formal instruction in phonics was abandoned several years ago. However, 
the first-grade teachers have been accustomed to imparting an incidental knowl- 
edge of the more essential elements of the subject, and the pupils have been 
guided into the attitude of using this knowledge as an aid in pronouncing words 
that they have been unable to master by the look-and-say method. In other 
words, the criterion of ‘felt need” has been set up and followed. 


t Tbid., p. 752. 
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Abilities of the classes.—The groups were equated by the method 
used in the first experiment, which is described in the following 


quotation. 


the groups.... were not equated on the basis of intelligence quotient, 
mental age, or other measure of ability. For several years it has been the prac- 
tice at the Whitney School to establish two classes in Grade I B in September 
according to the following plan. All pupils of both the morning and the after- 
noon kindergartens are listed alphabetically as one group. The odd-numbered 
pupils are sent to one first-grade teacher and the even-numbered pupils to the 
other teacher. Entering children who have never attended kindergarten are 
also allocated alternately as they arrive, the memberships of the two classes 
thus being kept even. These classes go on into Grade I A with the same teach- 
ONSh scar the method used worked out with a high degree of efficiency. 


TABLE 1 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
AT END OF FIRST SEMESTER IN GRADE I 








EXPERIMEN- ConTROL 
TAL GRouP Group 








All Pupils Enrolled at 
Beginning of Experiment 





DRAGER OLDEN Go oo s5-sids esse bs eo weiwsis 44 44 
Median chronological age (in years and months). 6-8 6-8 
Median mental age (in years and months)...... 7-8 7-9 
Median intelligence quotient................. iit.5 IIL.O 





Pupils Remaining for 
Duration of Experiment 





Pope e oe de) 011 cL a ee ee ee eee 34 34 
Median chronological age (in years and months) 6-7 6-8 
Median mental age (in years and months)...... 7-5 8-1 
Median intelligence quotient................. 108.5 115.0 











The data of Table 1 show that, so far as the factor of intelligence 
enters into learning, neither group held an advantage. Since the chil- 
dren could not be tested in groups at the beginning of the first semes- 


* [bid., pp. 754-55: 
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ter of their first year and since time was not available for individual 
testing, these data were secured at the close of the first semester of 
the first year. 

During the two years of the experiment each class lost ten pupils. 
The lower part of Table 1 contains data relating only to the thirty- 
four pupils in each class who were in membership for the duration of 
the experiment, compiled as of the close of the first semester of the 
first year. It is apparent that the survivors of the experimental 
group had a disadvantage of 6.5 points on the median intelligence 
quotient. 

Test used —The Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Primary Examina- 
tion, Form A, was used in obtaining the intelligence quotients. For 
both the initial and the final tests in reading, Form 1 of the Gates 
Primary Reading Tests was used. Since the examinations were sepa- 
rated by a period of a year and a half, it was felt that there would be 
no practice effect. Because the median scores of the control group 
were the same as the maximum scores of each of the three parts of 
the Gates test, the New Stanford Reading Test, Form V, was also 
given as a final test. 

The curriculum—tThe basic textbooks used were The Elson Basic 
Readers. Throughout the two years the teachers kept the daily read- 
ing matter, both basic and supplementary, uniform in amount, even 
to the number of pages read. Lack of space forbids the listing of sup- 
plementary readers. During the first year an average of 17.75 books 
was read, whereas during the second year the pupils covered an 
average of 19 books. 

In both the experimental and the control groups the total daily 
reading time was 165 minutes divided, as was customary, into short 
periods. 

The teachers Fortunately the same teachers who took part in the 
first experiment were available for this study. The teacher who had 
the experimental group in the first experiment took the control group 
in this investigation, and the teacher who previously had the control 
group took the experimental group. 

Absences. —Since it is now a rule in the Chicago schools that a 


? William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers, Books I and II. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930 and 1936. 
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first-grade teacher must accompany her class through Grade II, this 
experiment was conducted for two years, 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

The teacher of the experimental group was absent one day, and 
the teacher of the control group was away from school six days. 
Capable substitutes, who were supplied with full lesson plans and 
who were cautioned as to experimental procedures, were in charge of 
the classes. 

As is usual among small children, there were many absences due 
to illnesses. The absence data are given for the period of the experi- 
ment and are not considered by separate years. The experimental 
group had a total of 883.5 days of absence, while the control group 
had 691.0. The former averaged 13.0 days annually per pupil and 
the latter 10.2. 


INITIAL COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Relative gains——Data on the achievements of the two groups are 
given in Table 2. Because of the differences in function of the three 
parts of the Gates test, it is possible to compare the ability to recog- 
nize words, the ability to understand sentences, and the abuity to 
understand paragraphs. The initial test was given in March, 1937, 
and the final test in June, 1938. 

The medians of the control group on the Gates test given as the 
final test (3.33, 3.45, and 3.75) are, unfortunately, the maximum 
scores of the three parts of the Gates test. This fact means that the 
test was an insufficient measure of the control group. This condition 
impelled the investigators to administer the New Stanford Reading 
Test, Form V, in order to secure data that would reveal the true 
differences in performance. If it is assumed, however, that the read- 
ing abilities of the experimental and the control groups were equiva- 
lent at the beginning of the first semester of the first year, then it can 
be assumed that the differences in their scores on the initial Gates 
test, given at the close of the first semester of the first year, when 
there had been no transfers from either group, were due to the 
method used as the experimental factor. Therefore in the first five 
months of the experiment, the incidental-phonic method was superior 
to the nonphonic method in all three reading factors—word recog- 
nition, sentence meaning, and paragraph meaning—measured by the 
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test used. It seems reasonable to suppose, then, that this superiority 
of the control group would have been shown in the final scores on the 
Gates test if the standardized scores had gone high enough to be a 
sufficient test of the control group. These assumptions would seem 
to fit in with the findings on the New Stanford test, which show that 
the control group did much better than the experimental group. 


TABLE 2 


GRADE SCORES MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON GATES 
PRIMARY READING TESTS GIVEN AS INITIAL AND FINAL TEST AND ON 
NEW STANFORD READING TEST GIVEN AS FINAL TEST 











Median of Median re . 
Test Experimental of Control ini Saceal 
Group Group yee 
Gates Primary Reading Tests: 
Type 1, Word Recognition: 
ora] |S os ae eee ere 1.90 2.33 —0.43 
PSN ics ola puns a aos eason ws 3.31 3.33 —0.02 
Type 2, Word, Phrase, and Sentence 
Reading: 
SERA B OSE esa b Shae soe wie nie bees 2.05 2.43 —o0.38 
MRMNM GS Coton Ate shane nus eats 3-35 3-45 —0o.10 
Type 3, Reading of Directions: 
CACAO et eae 2.00 2.20 —0.20 
POUR Cee calcane esen sess ss es 3.55 3.95 —0.20 
New Stanford Reading Test: 
Test 2, Word Meaning................ 3.20 3.85 —0.65 
Test 1, Paragraph Meaning............ 3.20 3.95 —0.75 














The data obtained from using the New Stanford Reading Test, 
Form V, as a final test only, show that in Test 2, Word Meaning, the 
control group had a performance 6.5 months above that of the 
experimental group. In Test 1, Paragraph Meaning, the control 
group was superior by 7.5 months. It appears to be established be- 
yond the realm of conjecture that incidental phonics is a much better 
method than nonphonics in the teaching of primary reading so far as 
the comprehension of words and paragraphs is concerned. It is hard- 
ly reasonable to suppose that superior performances as great as 6.5 
months and 7.5 months could be attributed to a difference in median 
intelligence score of 6.5 points. 
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—_ 
COMMENTS OF TEACHERS 


In addition to the objective data submitted in this report, the 
observations of the teachers are given because they are both inter- 
esting and valuable. The control-group teacher, because she was fol- 
lowing her customary procedure, found little to mention that would 
throw new light on the subject, but the experimental-group teacher 
recorded many worth-while and illuminating observations. 


FIRST YEAR 


1. More than the usual amount of word drill, both silent and oral seemed 
necessary during the first semester. By the end of the first year it became 
clear, from the manner in which the pupils handled new words, that the appar- 
ent necessity for drill arose from an unwarranted anticipation of difficulties 
rather than from an actual need. 

2. As late as April of the first year the pupils, when baffled by a word, were 
not helped by spelling it. 

3. Throughout the first year the children had difficulty with word endings. 
They were uncertain unless the context very clearly indicated the form. For 
example: “Billy comes to school.” “Billy, come to school.” “He looks for a 
hole.” “He looked for a hole.” 

4. Difficulties with such words as “door” and “poor,” “tried” and “tired,” 
“front” and “back,” “up” and “down” would have been clarified more quickly 
with some knowledge of phonics. 

5. During February of the first year a very interesting development became 
noticeable. The children began to analyze words for themselves. They became 
interested in discovering words within words, as work, tomorrow, gone, because. 
The unusual aspect of this interest was that there was never aroused a tendency 
to mutilate the pronunciation of the words. The attitude was one of curiosity 
only, 

6. At the end of March there was an occasional reference to a phonetic 
likeness in two words. While pointing to the word “hungry,” one pupil re- 
marked, “There is ‘gry’ in that word, and it is in ‘angry,’ too.” 

7. The teacher refrained deliberately from asking the children how they 
determined and recognized words which were unfamiliar to them because she 
has always found that close questioning of a young child confuses him and 
results in inhibitions that hinder his mental explorations. Therefore the teacher 
cannot state the processes which the children developed in the acquisition of a 
feeling of sureness concerning reading. 

8. The teacher is convinced, from test results and from a knowledge of the 
extreme interest in reading shown by the children, that it is possible, without 
the use of phonics, to secure reading performances in comprehension equal to 
the norms of standardized tests. Just where the need for phonics will arise, 
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if at all, is purely conjectural. Before this experiment she thought that a small 
amount was necessary in Grade I. Remarks of the children indicate that they 
are capable of working out their own methods of word recognition. They de- 
veloped a pronounced ability to select and reject factors that aid in recogni- 
tion. On one occasion a picture of a “large cool porch” was to be indicated by 
the pupil. There was a choice between the picture of a porch and that of a 
boy in a swimming suit diving. As there were no words about a boy in the 
water, words which the pupil said he knew, he concluded that the words “large 
cool porch,” which he did not know, referred to the picture of the porch. This 
type of reasoning might be hindered by a dependence upon a mechanical tool 


such as phonics. 
SECOND YEAR 


Observation and test results convince the teacher that the pupils. were 
reading with a comprehension corresponding to that indicated by the norms of 
a standardized reading test. They developed a high standard of careful and 
correct reading. They never took a chance. They either knew the word or they 
knew that they did not. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is well for the reader to recall that the thirty-four children of 
the control group remaining at the end of the second year had an 
advantage of 6.5 points in median intelligence quotient. This group’s 
achievements on both the Gates test and the New Stanford test were 
superior to those of the experimental group, and the degree to which 
the one surpassed the other hardly seems attributable to the small 
difference in the median measures of intelligence. Repetition of this 
experiment by other teachers might establish the conclusions on a 
sounder basis. 

It may be concluded (1) that, without employing phonics, either 
formal or incidental, as a medium of instruction, teachers can secure 
reading performances corresponding to those indicated by the norms 
of standardized tests but (2) that the incidental-phonic method is 
much superior to the nonphonic method in developing the ability to 
recognize words and to comprehend the meanings of sentences and 
paragraphs. 

INFERENCES 

At the conclusion of the first experiment, which contrasted the 
effects of the nonphonic and the formal-phonic methods, the in- 
vestigators determined to run the second experiment, which con- 
trasts the effects of the nonphonic and the incidental-phonic meth- 
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ods, to determine whether it would be possible to rate the three 
methods in order of effectiveness. 

Since reliable data on more than one factor cannot be obtained 
in any one experiment, the comparison of the three methods must 
rest more on logical reasoning than on numerical data. The type of 
reasoning employed in arriving at these inferences is similar to that 
which is inherent in the statement, “‘Since 3 is greater than 2, and 4 
is greater than 3, then 4 is greater than 2.” 

The reader should hold in mind that, although the Gates test 
failed to measure sufficiently the control group at the end of the 
second year, it did measure that group at the close of the first 
semester of the first year. To the extent, then, that the conclusions 
of both experiments are valid, it seems probable that these inferences 
are relatively sound: (1) Of the three methods investigated—formal 
phonics, nonphonics, and incidental phonics—formal phonics is the 
least efficient in developing comprehension or thought-getting. (2) 
The main value of formal phonics lies in the field of word recogni- 
tion. (3) The incidental-phonic method is superior to the nonphonic 
method in developing the ability to recognize words. (4) The non- 
phonic method is superior to the formal-phonic method in developing 
comprehension. (5) The incidental-phonic method is superior to 
both the formal-phonic and the nonphonic method in developing 
comprehension. 
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FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
University of Minnesota 
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HIS bibliography, except in the case of a few items, covers the 

period from December 1, 1938, to December 1, 1939. The plan 
of selection is the same as that used in previous years, the following 
classes of books and articles being omitted: (1) foreign-language 
publications, (2) textbooks and reviews, and (3) popular articles 
containing little new material. 


TECHNICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES* 


119. ADAMS, SIDNEY. “Analysis of Verb Forms in the Speech of Young Chil- 

dren, and Their Relation to the Language Learning Process,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, VII (December, 1938), 141-44. 
An analysis of the first fifty verbs in recorded samples of the spoken language of 
four-year-old children and a comparison with those in a sample of one hundred 
consecutive sentences of adult speech. The present tense is used more fre- 
quently by children than by adults, the future tense less frequently. 


120. AMES, LouIsE Bates. “Some Relationships between Stair Climbing and 
Prone Progression,”’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, LIV (June, 1939), 313-25. 

Marked constancy of individual pattern in the performance of these acts was 
noted when the same children were observed over a period of time. 


121. ANDERSON, JOHN E. “The Limitations of Infant and Preschool Tests in 
the Measurement of Intelligence,” Journal of Psychology, VIII (Octo- 
ber, 1939), 351-79. 


t See also Item 226 (Shirley) in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1939, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 376 (Skeels, Updegraff, Well- 
man, and Williams) in the May, 1939, number of the School Review. Item 420 (Child 
Development and the Curriculum) in the September, 1939, number of the Elementary 
School Journal includes the following articles of significance in the field of preschool and 
parental education: John E. Anderson, “Child Development and the Growth Process”; 
John E. Anderson, “The Development of Spoken Language”; Arthur T. Jersild, 
“Education in the Motor Activities’; and Arthur T. Jersild and Frances Markey 
Dwyer, “Early Training in Routine Physical Habits.” 
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Tests for measuring the “intelligence” of infants and young children are of 
little service in predicting mental level at maturity. It is suggested that these 
tests might be improved if terminal status instead of age progression were 
used as a criterion of item validity. 


122. ANDERSON, L. Dewey. “The Predictive Value of Infancy Tests in Rela- 
tion to Intelligence at Five Years,” Child Development, X (September, 
1939), 203-12. 
By the proper selection and weighting of test items on the basis of their corre- 
lation with intelligence-test scores obtained at the age of five years, the pre- 
dictive value of tests for infants can be improved. 


123. ARRINGTON, RutH E. Time-sampling Studies of Child Behavior. Psycho- 
logical Monographs, Vol. LI, No. 2. Columbus, Ohio: American Psy- 
chological Association, 1939. Pp. xii+1094. 

A survey of procedures and findings, with four appendixes and a bibliography. 

124. Biack, Irma Stmonton. “The Use of the Stanford-Binet (1937 Revision) 

in a Group of Nursery School Children,” Child Development, X (Sep- 
tember, 1939), 157-71. 
The 1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet test provides a valuable means of 
assaying the intelligence of nursery-school children. Correlations between initial 
tests and retests were higher than those for the Merrill-Palmer test given at the 
same time. 


125. BORGESON, GERTRUDE M. Techniques Used by the Teacher during the Nur- 
sery School Luncheon Period. Child Development Monographs, No. 24. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xiv-+214. 
A statistical and descriptive study of methods found most effective in handling 
children who present feeding problems. 


126. CLARK, KENNETH B., and CLARK, MAmiIE K. “The Development of Con- 
sciousness of Self and the Emergence of Racial Identification in Negro 
Preschool Children,” Journal of Social Psychology, X (November, 1939), 
591-99. 

The percentage of Negro boys who chose a picture of a Negro boy rather than 
one of a white boy in response to the question, “Which is you?” increased 
steadily from age three to age five. When shown the same pictures and asked 
to identify a brother or a Negro playmate, Negro girls of corresponding ages 
were as likely to choose the picture of the white boy as that of the colored boy. 


127. Conn, Jacos H. “The Child Reveals Himself through Play,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXIII (January, 1939), 49-69. 
Describes the use of a standardized play interview in gaining an understanding 
of the more intimate feelings and attitudes of young maladjusted children. 
128. ELLSwoRTH, FRANCES FULLER. ‘Elements of Form in the Free Paintings 
of Twenty Nursery School Children,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XX (April, 1939), 487-501. 
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A statistical analysis of 612 “free” easel paintings with reference to the fre- 
quency of occurrence of such elements as borders, masses as opposed to lines, 
parallel lines, and arrangement of figures and masses. 


129. GESELL, ARNOLD. “The Appraisal of Mental Growth Careers,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, III (May-June, 1939), 73-75. 
States that virtually every case of primary feeble-mindedness can be diag- 


nosed during the first year of life though such a diagnosis should not rest 
solely on a bare intelligence quotient. 





130. GESELL, ARNOLD; AMATRUDA, CATHERINE S.; CASTNER, BuRTON M.; and 
THOMPSON, HELEN. Biographies of Child Development. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+328. 
Summaries of the developmental progress of eighty-four children, with special 
reference to the problem of predicting later growth from early behavioral signs. 


131. HALVERSON, H. M. “Infant Sucking and Tensional Behavior,” Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIII (December, 1938), 
365-430. 

Wide variations in the pattern and the vigor of sucking and in the accompany- 
ing motor reactions of hands and other parts of the body were revealed by 
kymograph records. 


132. Horowitz, EuGenE L. “A Dynamic Theory of Security,” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, X (August, 1939), 421-35. 
An attempt at devising a graphic method for analyzing and classifying the 
feelings of security or insecurity indicated by the behavior of nursery-school 
children in various situations. 


133. Horowitz, EuGENE L., and SmitH, RANDOLPH B. “Social Relations and 
Personality Patterning in Preschool Children,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIV (June, 1939), 337-52. 


As the result of controlled observation by the time-sampling method, it was 
concluded that the organization of young children’s behavior is in terms of 
activity versus inactivity rather than social-ethical norms as established by 
adults. The effect of nursery-school training was to increase active forms of 
behavior and to decrease inactive forms. 


134. Horowitz, Rutu E. “Racial Aspects of Self-identification in Nursery 
School Children,” Journal of Psychology, VII (January, 1939), 91-99. 
Seventeen white and seven colored children enrolled in a W.P.A. nursery 
school were tested for their responses to the question, “Is this you?” when 
shown pictures of white and Negro children. When they were later asked, 
“Which is your brother [or sister]?” the majority of choices were in accordance 
with race, although there were many confusions. 


135. Horowitz, Rutu, and Murpny, Lois Barctay. “Projective Methods in 
the Psychological Study of Children,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, VII (December, 1938), 133-40. 
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A discussion of the use of such indirect forms of expression as drawing, model- 
ing, or discussion of pictures, for the study of personality differences and 
mental conflicts in young children. 

136. Hunt, Writ1am A. “ ‘Body Jerk’ as a Concept in Describing Infant Be- 
havior,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LV 
(September, 1939), 215-20. 

The Moro reflex and the startle pattern are two clearly distinguishable forms 
of infant behavior. The proposal to include both under the single heading of 
“body jerk” is undesirable. 


137. JERSILD, ARTHUR T., and Fite, Mary D. The Influence of Nursery School 
Experience on Children’s Social Adjustments. Child Development Mono- 
graphs, No. 25. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939. Pp. xii+112. 

The apparent superiority in social adjustment of children in the second year of 
nursery school as compared with those in their first year is largely an artifact 
resulting from friendships carried over from the preceding year. 


138. JOHNSON, MARGUERITE WILKER. Verbal Influences on Children’s Behavior. 
University of Michigan Monographs in Education, No. 1. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. x-+192. 

A study of the effectiveness of varying types of verbal requests, commands, 
prohibitions, etc., in influencing the behavior of young children. 


139. LEDERER, RUTH KLEIN, and REDFIELD, JANET. Studies in Infant Behavior. 
V. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 2. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1939. Pp. 158. 
Part I of this monograph, “An Exploratory Investigation of Handed Status in 
the First Two Years of Life” by Lederer, shows that frequent shifts in appar- 
ent preference for the use of one or the other hand are the rule rather than the 
exception during the first year but that with advancing ages more and more 
children show preferential use of the right. Part II, “The Light Sense in New- 
born Infants” by Redfield, shows that sensitivity to light of low intensity in- 
creases in the newborn infant after longer periods of adaptation to the dark 
and that the typical response to light is an inhibition of bodily movement. 


140. LinpstEy, Donatp B. “A Longitudinal Study of the Occipital Alpha 

Rhythm in Normal Children: Frequency and Amplitude Standards,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LV (Septem- 
ber, 1939), 197-213. 
The occipital alpha rhythms increase in frequency up to about the age of twelve 
years. The amplitude of these waves increases up to about the age of two years 
and thereafter drops sharply until the adult average is reached at about 
fifteen to sixteen years. 

141. McGraw, Myrtte B. “Later Development of Children Specially Trained 

during Infancy: Johnny and Jimmy at School Age,” Child Development, 

X (March, 1939), 1-19. 
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A comparison of the twins at the age of six years with respect to their physical, 
motor, intellectual, and social characteristics. 


Mavpry, Marta, and NEkutA, Marta. “Social Relations between Chil- 


dren of the Same Age during the First Two Years of Life,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIV (March, 1939), 193- 
215. 

A classified description, based on a controlled experiment, of the development 
of social reactions during infancy. 


NELSON, VIRGINIA LAFAYETTE, and RicHarps, T. W. “Studies in Mental 


Development: III. Performance of Twelve-Months-Old Children on 
the Gesell Schedule, and Its Predictive Value for Mental Status at Two 
and Three Years,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, LIV (March, 1939), 181-91. 

Performance of eighty infants on the Gesell twelve-month developmental 
schedule correlated only slightly with scores on the Merrill-Palmer test at 
twenty-four or thirty months or on the Stanford-Binet at thirty-six months. 


PEATMAN, JOHN Gray, and Hiccons, Recrnatp A. “Height-Weight Vari- 


ability from Birth to Five Years of Age for Children Reared with Opti- 
mal Pediatric and Home Care,”’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, LIV (March, 1939), 165-80. 

A group of young children from superior homes averaged distinctly above 
Woodbury’s norms in both height and weight at all ages up to five years. There 
were no apparent sex differences in variability. 


REYNARD, MARIAN C., and DockeEray, F. C. “The Comparison of Tem- 


poral Intervals in Judging Depth of Sleep in Newborn Infants,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LV (September, 
1939), 103-20. 


Progress from deep sleep to waking and vice versa is gradual rather than 
sudden. 


Ricc, Metvry G. “The International Kindergarten Union Word List 


Compared with Eight Spoken Vocabularies,” Child Development, IX 
(December, 1938), 363-64. 

Comparison of eight spoken vocabularies of children ranging in age from two 
to four years with the International Kindergarten Union list shows a general 
similarity in frequency of use. However, these vocabularies include a large 


number of words not found anywhere in the International Kindergarten Union 
list. 


Ricc, Metvin G. “A Superior Child Who Would Not Talk,” Child De- 


velopment, IX (December, 1938), 361-62. 

A child who had a vocabulary of only thirteen words at the age of two years 
passed the eight-year vocabulary test in the Stanford-Binet test (1916 form) at 
the age of six years and ten months. Her intelligence quotient at that time 
was 139. 
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148. SHIRLEY, Mary. “Development of Immature Babies during Their First 
Two Years,” Child Development, IX (December, 1938), 347-60. 

Babies prematurely born appear to be more retarded in manipulative develop- 
ment than in intellectual grasp and social responsiveness. 


149. SHIRLEY, Mary. “A Behavior Syndrome Characterizing Prematurely Born 
Children,” Child Development, X (June, 1939), 115-28. 


Describes a group of behavioral characteristics shown in marked degree by 
children prematurely born. 


150. SIMPSON, BENJAMIN R. “The Wandering I.Q.: Is It Time for It To Settle 
Down?” Journal of Psychology, VII (April, 1939), 351-67. 


Criticizes certain early studies by Wellman on the effect of nursery-school 
training on the intelligence quotient. 


151. SKODAK, MARIE. Children in Foster Homes. University of Iowa Studies 
in Child Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 1. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa, 1939. Pp. 156. 
This monograph describes the later development of 154 illegitimate children 
placed in foster-homes before the age of six months and of sixty-five additional 
cases placed between the ages of two and five and one-half years. It is con- 
cluded that the superior environment of the foster-homes had a profound 
effect on the mental development of the children. 


152. SLATER, ELEANOR, with the assistance of RutH BeckwitH and LUCILLE 
BEHNKE. Studies from the Center for Research in Child Health and De- 
velopment, School of Public Health, Harvard University: II. Types, 
Levels, and Irregularities of Response to a Nursery School Situation of 
Forty Children Observed with Special Reference to the Home Environ- 
ment. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
Vol. IV, No. 2. Washington: Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, National Research Council, 1939. Pp. iv+148. 

Behavioral instability in nursery-school children is related to conditions in the 
home. Many aspects of behavior are considered. 


153. SMITH, J. Roy. “The Electro-encephalogram during Normal Infancy and 
Childhood,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LIII (December, 1938), 431-82. 


The first part of this article, “Rhythmic Activities Present in the Neonate and 
Their Subsequent Development,” shows that rhythmic electrical activity is 
present over the sensory-motor area at birth, whereas occipital and frontal 
areas show “baseline” patterns only. The second part, “The Nature of the 
Growth of the Alpha Waves,” indicates that these waves appear over the 
occipital lobes at three or four months of age. Thereafter these waves undergo 
a progressive increase in frequency from three to four per second until the adult 
level is reached at about eight years. During the same period the waves also 
increase in amplitude and regularity. The theoretical implications of these 
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findings are discussed. The third part of the article, “Preliminary Observa- 
tions on the Pattern Sequence during Sleep,”’ is concerned with the pattern of 
the electro-encephalogram during sleep. The pattern undergoes systematic 
and predictable alteration during the onset and the course of sleep after the 
alpha waves have been well established at the age of five or six months. 


. Situ, J. Roy. “The ‘Occipital’ and ‘Pre-central’ Alpha Rhythms during 


the First Two Years,” Journal of Psychology, VII (April, 1939), 223-26. 
Two distinct alpha rhythms which are of different frequency and which origi- 
nate in different regions of the brain appear in the electro-encephalograms of 
the normal infant. The precentral waves are present at birth and show little 
change in frequency until about the age of fifteen months. The occipital waves 
do not appear until about the age of four months and show their most rapid 
increase between four and nine months. 


. SmitH, MaporaH E. Some Light on the Problem of Bilingualism as Found 


from a Study of the Progress in Mastery of English among Preschool Chil- 
dren of Non-American Ancestry in Hawati. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Vol. XXI, No. 2. Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal Press, 
1939. Pp. 119-284. 

Children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii are much retarded in the use of 
English. Mastery of the language is aided by attendance at an English-speak- 
ing nursery school or kindergarten. 


. VALENTINE, C. W. “A Study of the Beginnings and Significance of Play 


in Infancy. II,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, VIII (No- 
vember, 1938), 285-306. 

The play of infants under three years of age is described, and its theoretical 
significance is discussed with special reference to the dangers of oversimplifica- 
tion on the one hand or the riding of hobbies on the other. Illustrative examples 
from the author’s records of his own children are given. 


. VAN ALSTYNE, Dorotuy, and Hatrwick, LABerta A. “A Follow-up 


Study of the Behavior of Nursery School Children,” Child Development, 
X (March, 1939), 43-72. 

The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale was used to compare 
the behavior of elementary-school children who had previously attended 


nursery school with their own earlier standing and with that of the general 
school population. 


. WAGNER, ISABELLE F. “Curves of Sleep Depth in Newborn Infants,” 


Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LV (September, 
1939), 121-35. 

Curves of depth of sleep are highly irregular during the first ten days of life, 
but there is some tendency toward increasing regularity of the curves toward 
the end of the ten-day period. 


. Wetcu, Livincston. “The Development of Discrimination of Form and 





Area,” Journal of Psychology, VII (January, 1939), 37-54. 
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By means of a conditioning experiment with candy as the unconditioned stimu- 
lus, an attempt was made to establish discrimination between plates of varying 
forms and areas in children between the ages of one and five years. It was found 
that discrimination on basis of “large” and “‘small” could apparently be made 
at an earlier age than discrimination of shape but that the concept of ‘“‘middle- 
sizedness” was relatively late in appearing. 


160. WELLMAN, Beto L. “The IQ: A Reply,” Journal of Psychology, VIII 
(July, 1939), 143-55. 
A reply to Simpson’s criticism (see Item 150 in this list) of an earlier article by 
the author on raising the intelligence quotient by means of preschool training. 


161. WOLFLE, DaEt L., and WoLFLE, HELEN M. “The Development of Co- 
operative Behavior in Monkeys and Young Children,” Pedagogical Sem- 
inary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LV (September, 1939), 137-75. 
It is concluded that formal language is essential for the type of co-operative 
behavior studied. 


NONTECHNICAL Books AND ARTICLES PRIMARILY FOR PARENTS 
TEACHERS, AND WORKERS IN THE FIELD 
OF PARENT EDUCATION 


162. Bryson, Lyman. ‘Methods in Adult Education,” Teachers College Record, 
XLI (October, 1939), 51-57. 
Methods of teaching must be adapted to the characteristics of those who are to 
be taught. Because adults differ from children, the methods of teaching best 
suited to the capacities and interests of adults also differ from those that have 
been developed for younger students. 


163. GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MatTsNeER. “Family Life—Then and Now,” Child 
Study, XVI (November, 1938), 44-46, 74. 


Discusses the changes in attitude toward parental authority and child obedi- 
ence that have taken place during the past century. 


164. Levy, Juttus. “An Experiment in Training Nurses To Help Mothers in 
Preventive Mental Hygiene,” Mental Hygiene, XXIII (January, 1939), 
99-106. 

Visiting nurses were trained to give instruction to prospective mothers and to 
mothers of young children on the mental-hygiene aspects of child care. Follow- 
up work was done as the children grew older. 


165. LorcE, Irvinc. “Psychological Bases for Adult Learning,”’ Teachers Col- 

lege Record, XLI (October, 1939), 4-12. 

A well-organized account of the changes that occur with age in respect to 
sensory functions, intelligence-test scores, attitudes, and interests, and the 
bearing of these changes on the methods most suitable for use in the education 
of adults. 
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166. Mrver, Apotr. “The Bridge between Parent and Scientist,” Child Study, 
XVI (November, 1938), 38-39, 80. 
There is need for more reciprocity between parents and scientists in order that 
the findings of the latter may be made more intelligible to the former and that 
the validity of scientific data may be put to practical test. 

167. OSBORNE, Ernest G. “Widening Horizons in Parent Education,” Teach- 
ers College Record, XLI (October, 1939), 25-33. 
A discussion of the changes during the past fifty years in scope and content of 
parent-education programs. 

168. O’SHEA, Harriet E. “A Psychologist in a University Nursery School,” 
Mental Hygiene, XXIII (January, 1939), 40-48. 
Cites a number of incidents illustrating the role of the nursery school in the 
mental-hygiene program of a modern university. 

169. PirpEL, Cecite. “Study Groups, 1888-1938,” Child Study, XVI (Novem- 
ber, 1938), 47-48. 
A comparison of the types of questions asked by mothers attending child- 
study groups a half-century ago with those asked today. 

170. Symonps, P. M. The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv-+228. 


A book for specialists in parent education, social workers, and others interested 
in family relationships. 

















Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An EntuusiAst STUDIES SCHOOL Excursions.—At the beginning of Atyeo’s 
book: the reader meets an involved statement of the author’s purpose: “to 
discover, analyze, and in a measure evaluate, various excursion techniques 
with a view to making available to teachers and administrators information 
which would enable them to achieve a more effective utilization of the educa- 
tional opportunities which might be found inherent in the excursion tech- 
nique” (p. 5). 

After completing the book, the reader feels that he has received much inter- 
esting information about excursions but that this material has been presented 
not primarily for the purpose of making the use of the excursion more efficient 
but as an argument for employing excursions more extensively. In fact, the 
desirability of building a curriculum around the possibilities of excursions in 
the community is implied in one place (p. 179). 

Throughout the book the topic of values is stressed. In the Introduction 
emphasis is given to the satisfaction that excursions give to the natural human 
desire for sense impressions, to the value of “actual experiences which are 
essential to all true understanding and appreciation,” and to the “as yet 
unmeasured social values” (p. 5). In chapter vi the literature favorable to the 
more extended use of excursions is summarized, and tabulations are given of the 
answers made by a group of teachers to a questionnaire calling for a rating of 
various values of excursions submitted as a prepared list. In this chapter are 
segregated two unique contributions made by well-planned excursions to the 
achievement of educational purposes. These specific contributions are presented 
as (1) “interest in the immediate subject matter under consideration,” which 
carries over to related fields, and (2) provision of “concrete firsthand experiences, 
which result in a direct and personal knowledge of the environment” (p. 125). 
The author, however, permits the impression to be given in this section of the 
book that, because of its great variety of values, the excursion technique readily 
serves almost all the problems found in education. 

In the presentation of his own carefully prepared experiment, the author 
again points out the peculiar advantages of the excursion as compared with 


t Henry C. Atyeo, The Excursion as a Teaching Technique. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 761. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939. Pp. vi-+226. $2.35. 
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the discussion method of teaching. A few statements regarding these results 
are interesting: 

Although the item analysis [of the test results] does not offer any definite proof of 
the superiority of either the discussion or the excursion method, it does point to certain 
differences in the kinds of information which appear to be better acquired through the 
use of one or the other method. The discussion group, as would naturally be expected, 
has the higher record on the items definitely associated with the subject matter treated 
in the textbook and supplementary reading, and the excursion group the higher on the 
items closely related to the excursion experiences. Items involving date, or approxi- 
mate size—as of a dinosaur, fur instance—yield a higher score for the discussion group, 
probably because of the class discussion of the material read and of the notebook work; 
as do also those items which concern the location of cities, countries, and other geo- 
graphical features which could be visualized on a map. The excursion group, on the 
other hand, scores higher on items calling for an acquaintance with the general appear- 
ance of objects..... 

It is rather difficult to draw any conclusions regarding the comparative value of the 
two methods in enabling pupils to interpret or to judge the significance of facts, or to 
draw conclusions. It seems clear, however, that the excursion group is distinctly supe- 
rior in response to the items which require some interpretation of the information ac- 
quired through observation, such as the comparison of two different civilizations, com- 
parison of different levels of art or culture, or comparison of qualities of objects (of 
Greek and Egyptian jewelry for example) [pp. 161-62]. 


The reference made to map-study raises the question of the values of other 
more simple and more easily furnished and managed visual aids and observa- 
tion experiences in achieving the purposes claimed for excursions. None of these 
is discussed in detail in the book. 

An interesting description of the German and English youth movements 
involving travel is presented. In the United States a few excursion activities 
are currently used, but the author emphasizes the slow development in this 
country as compared with the youth-travel programs in Europe. He notes that 
in the United States greater personal freedom is granted to young people, that 
there are fewer rigid traditional conventions and disciplines in the educational 
system, that the regular school day provides time for physical activity and 
play, that many American homes provide travel opportunities for young people, 
that many teaching methods used in progressive American schools “are closely 
allied with the excursion procedure and have done duty in its stead” (p. 49), 
and that there is a generous provision of varied ‘“‘extra-scholastic activities” 
(p. 50). He points out the effect on excursion plans of the long distances in 
America. In spite of these differences in American education when compared 
with European systems, the author still recommends that plans similar to the 
European practices be adopted in this country and that a central agency be 
set up to promote and direct such excursion and travel plans. 

Teachers and principals will find in chapters iv and v helpful material for 
use in planning and conducting excursions both as part of the school program 
and also as longer journeys supplementary to school work. These suggestions 
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come in part from a survey of common practice and in part from the author’s 
mastery of the problems involved. The help given includes the appropriate 
purposes of excursions, planning them, the hazards involved and helpful safe- 
guards, the direction by the teacher or guide during the observation periods, 
and the proper educational use in further learning of the observations made. 
This material makes the book a valuable contribution to American educational 


literature. 
L. JoHNn NUTTALL, Jr. 
Public Schools 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Economic AND SocrAL Factors IN NEGRO EDUCATION IN ALABAMA.—An 
influential school of historians seeks to discover the springs of social behavior in 
economic motives. Exponents of the theory believe that social conditions are to 
be traced ultimately to economic causes and that the course of history is to a 
large extent, if not altogether, shaped by the law of self-preservation. The re- 
viewer dissents from this school of thought and holds, on the contrary, that 
racial, religious, and ideological motives, not exclusively economic in character, 
are at times equally potent and that group behavior is more often determined by 
a mixture of motives rather than by the operation of any one particular motive. 

The issue is well illustrated in Bond’s history of education in Alabama,? which 
is written with special reference to the education of the Negro. The author 
presents the economic history of the state and the history of the Negro schools in 
a parallel arrangement. He concludes, quite properly, that an economic system 
based chiefly on the raising of cotton is responsible for the slow progress of both 
white and colored schools. One of his later chapters is headed “Cotton plus 
Steel Equals Schools,” a phrase which he uses, of course, in a literary rather than 
a mathematical sense. The fallacy of stressing the economic force to the neglect 
of other forces is evident if the first two terms are raised to the mth degree, thus, 
Cotton"+ Steel”, to indicate a maximal return from production. There can be 
little doubt that both white and colored schools would benefit by this hypotheca- 
tion. But would the result appear, one may ask, in a proportionate gain for each 
race, an equality of school facilities, similar schools for all, or a mingling of whites 
and blacks in the same schools? The history of Negro schools will involve, in the 
future as it has in the past, the answers to such questions. The problem cannot 
be regarded in the light of an inevitable social effect following in the wake of an 
economic cause. Too many other factors enter into the situation. All this is said 
not in disparagement of Bond’s excellent thesis but in opposition to the well- 
known theory of history-writing which he has followed. 

The book under review might have been improved by the incorporation near 


* Horace Mann Bond, Negro Education in Alabama: A Study in Cotton and Steel. 
The Susan Colver Rosenberger Prize Essay, 1937, the University of Chicago. Wash- 
ington: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1939. Pp. 358. $3.25. 
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the beginning of a statement of the point of view and the scope of the study 
contemplated. The reviewer would, indeed, find no objection to the author’s 
having stated frankly that this study is written from the point of view of a 
member of the Negro race, as obviously it is. While the rule of scientific objec- 
tivity might thus be violated, the best historians seldom achieve an impersonal 
treatment and the careful reader usually makes allowance for this frailty of 
human nature. In this instance the most significant revelation is to be found in 
a Negro’s interpretation of the complicated social problem which both races face 
in common. The problem will be understood in its entirety when we have heard 
from competent spokesmen of the colored race, of whom the author is one. 

The author’s diction is good. His running comments on the data are shrewd 
and incisive. His conclusions are moderately stated, perhaps understated. The 
cause-and-effect relationship is not so well established in the earlier as in the 
later chapters, but on the whole the work is well done. It is probably the most 


thoroughgoing study of its type yet published. 
Stuart G. NOBLE 
Tulane University 


Basic CONSIDERATIONS IN THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC IN THE UPPER 
GrapEs.—Unlike most books devoted to the teaching of mathematics in Grades 
VII and VIII, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School, Volume III, con- 
tains a discussion of the basic philosophies of teaching arithmetic in any grade. 
Too often arithmetic for the upper grades is considered as something unlike the 
arithmetic of the lower grades. Morton repeats the salient points found in his 
books for the lower and the intermediate grades regarding the number system, 
the decimal system, place value, the function of zero, integers, common and 
decimal fractions, the elements of percentage, and the need on the part of 
pupils to understand numbers and the fundamental operations with numbers. 
In so doing, he recognizes that teachers of the upper grades should be familiar 
with the background of the content for those grades. This clear-cut statement 
of the foundations of arithmetic should also be of interest to teachers of mathe- 
matics in the senior high school. 

Also, unlike most authors, Morton suggests, “‘A review should be something 
more than a hurrying over a subject again in the same way; it should be a new 
view and should lead to a better understanding” (p. 19). He contends that it 
is wrong for teachers of the upper grades to reteach arithmetic, through review, 
as a “‘bag of tricks” (p. 18). Rather, in the teaching of any topic in any grade, 
the material must be significant, it must have meaning, and it must lead to 
insight. 

If Morton’s recommendations for review teaching are applied to the teaching 
of a new topic, such as taxation, the teacher will be concerned with three things: 
(z) that the social significance of taxation is understood, (2) that the numbers 


* Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School: Vol. III, Upper 
Grades. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1939. Pp. x+470. $2.80. 
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and the ways in which they are used have meaning, and (3) that pupils sense the 
relation between the mathematics of taxation and that of other topics which 
employ the same mathematical principles. In other words, Morton’s plea for 
“significance,” “meaning,” and “‘insight”’ would elevate the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the upper grades from the level of mechanistic learning to that of 
relational thinking. 

In two chapters entitled “The Arithmetic of Business” and “The Arithmetic 
of Daily Living,” Morton presents pertinent facts, social and mathematical, 
about such topics as banking, real-estate investments and mortgages, inventory 
and turnover, instalment buying, loan companies and their rates, kinds of taxes, 
travel, and the like. From this wealth of information the teacher may obtain 
the necessary knowledge through which significance and meaning may be given 
to these topics. In the earlier chapters methods are discussed which, employed 
by teachers, should lead children to gain insight or the power to do relational 
thinking. 

Chapters on ‘‘Measurement” and ‘‘Mensuration and Intuitive Geometry” 
likewise contain valuable information which at the present time must be gath- 
ered from many scattered sources if it is to be used. In closing these chapters, 
Morton declares: 


The arithmetic of mensuration has too often been taught by a method which is based 
upon the drill theory. It provides excellent opportunities for the use of methods which 
are based upon the meaning theory [p. 367]. 

Formulas for areas and volumes should be discovered as the result of a development 
which the pupils can at least partially understand [p. 366]. 


Thus, in this book a method is not described in an early chapter with the ap- 
plication of the method left to the teacher, but method is demonstrated through- 
out. 

“Graphs” and “Arithmetic Shorthand—The Elements of Algebra” are also 
considered. In the discussions of these topics Morton indicates how the pupil 
may be gradually introduced to the art of symbolic thinking. The contention is 
made that the easier portions of algebra are easier than the harder portions of 
arithmetic and that certain simple elements of algebra may be very useful. 

There is a theme carried throughout the book which brings otherwise discrete 
topics together. It appears again and again through illustrations and suggestions 
whereby the mathematics of Grades VII and VIII may become a system of 
thought rather than isolated bits of knowledge in the mind of the learner. 

Finally, the value of the book is further enhanced by the inclusion of ques- 
tions and review exercises, tests, and selected references for each chapter. The 
book is interestingly written and easily understood. It reflects the wide experi- 
ence of the author both as a teacher of mathematics and as a teacher of prospec- 
tive mathematics teachers. 


C. L. THIELE 
Public Schools 


Detroit, Michigan 
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ART IN THE SCHOOL CuRRICULUM.—In a well-designed book? immediately 
impressive for its weight, quality of paper and printing, and its beautiful illustra- 
tions, the author attempts the feat of producing a practical guide to organizing 
the instructional material and the methods of art-teaching in the schools. The 
book is designed primarily as a textbook for students in teacher-training classes 
and as a reference for teachers and supervisors. 

Chapters i and ii discuss the nature of art and its integral part in the present- 
day social, economic, and educational setup. Chapters iii and iv describe crea- 
tive and directed art activities and their place in the educational process and 
generally introduce the ways and means of preparing courses of study. Chap- 
ters v, vi, and vii deal, respectively, with the elementary-school, the junior 
high school, and the senior high school program and include a general discussion 
of aims, methods, materials, lesson plans, and classroom procedure. Chapter viii 
presents practical suggestions for collecting and displaying materials of educa- 
tional value in the schools. Chapter ix describes interesting but inconclusive 
experiments in the evaluation of art abilities. Chapter x presents, in many fields 
of appreciation, history, and practice, a bibliography of art books which is well 
annotated but neither comprehensive nor, in the reviewer’s opinion, particularly 
well selected. Two appendixes follow, the first containing notes designed to as- 
sist in the interpretation of historic and contemporary art forms and the second 
a list of words and phrases for use in preparing lesson plans. An adequate index 
completes the book. 

Aside from stimulating observations of a philosophical nature, some original 
with the author and many selected by him from the writings of other educators, 
the chief merits of the book are the numerous practical suggestions for classroom 
procedure, such as collection and presentation of illustrative material, and the 
directions for actual technical processes. The author’s explanation of these com- 
mon practical problems of teaching is sound and clear, and it seems to the 
reviewer unfortunate that these matters alone were not extended into a com- 
prehensive handbook for the student and the teacher. 

The book as a whole leaves much to be desired, for the author’s ambitious 
attempt to deal broadly with the field of art education has made it impossible for 
him to deal comprehensively with any one aspect of the subject. Through an 
effort ‘‘to present a picture which . . . . is neither philosophical nor theoretical” 
and which is “based on neither the traditional nor the radical point of view” 
(p. vii), the author has included quotations from other educators which together 
with his own statements form a mass of conflicting ideas from which probably 
only an experienced artist and teacher could extract a workable summary as a 
basis for a teaching program. Because of the absence of a sufficiently simple and 
fundamental analysis of art activity in contemporary life and a similarly clear 
picture of what constitutes valuable art experience in the educational process, it 


* Leon Loyal Winslow, The Integrated School Art Program. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv-+392. $3.50. 
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seems to the reviewer that the many practical suggestions presented by the 
author lack a clear educational purpose. 

In Appendix A the author’s notes on art appreciation follow the tradition of 
most art histories in emphasizing ancient and foreign forms and allowing only a 
brief and necessarily superficial summary of the art of the last hundred years, in 
spite of the fact that this period has contributed the most to the child’s sur- 
roundings and art experiences and consequently might be expected to require 
the most thorough and careful interpretation. Likewise, the list of reproduc- 
tions of architecture and decorative art objects (pp. 116-19) contains no ex- 
amples from the last hundred years. The lists of reproductions of paintings (pp. 
173-77, 267-72), containing more than a hundred names, include the works of 
only two living American painters. In the concluding paragraph of Appendix A 
the author states: 

Commercial art is of great social and educational value today, for it keeps the public 
in constant touch with the invention of new things and with improvements of existing 
industrial products. It also keeps us all informed regarding social welfare, and the 
cost and qualities of commodities. It is helping to make possible a unified, larger, and 
more economic social order [p. 375]. 


Such a statement suggests an attitude toward the nature of valuable art 
experience, practice, and products that should be carefully analyzed and evalu- 
ated before it is accepted as a basis on which to build an art program. 


EpwarpD M. FARMER 
Stanford University 


Locat History FOR JUNIOR HicH ScHoot Purits.—Yes, I have been in Cali- 
fornia, even in that southern portion of perpetual summer, and liked it. Further- 
more, I escaped, and, although I could make a sizable speech about California 
and its wonders, I can in no sense be termed a California booster in spite of what 
may follow in this review. 

Thank fortune I still retain enough boyish enthusiasm to like the expression 
‘““under the flag,”’ and recent months of travel in Nazi Germany have made me 
even more enthusiastic over the fact that I can live, teach, and write under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Margaret B. Pumphrey takes us skimming along the avenue of history to see 
and feel the life of San Diego, California, Under Three Flags: She has been ably 
assisted by Hilda Preibisius who, through her illustrations, has not only enriched 
the experience but in not a few instances has made vivid and real, ideas which are 
quite impossible of expression by means of words. In short, good team work has 
gone into the making of this book, which should find its way into the hands and 
lives of many junior and senior high school pupils—and no harm will be done if 
some of the grownups give an evening to it. 


t Margaret B. Pumphrey, Under Three Flags. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1939. Pp. 294. $3.00. 
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The book is written with a great deal of charm. Not only is the story well 
told, but there is at times almost a poetic effect which one associates with the 
figurative expressions of a simple people. Miss Pumphrey really tells us the 
story, for we can see at once that much research and great pains have gone into 
her effort, but, if Hoo-na or his brother Pee-koon can phrase the tt ht more 
happily and take us more quickly into the days of long ago, then that 1s the way 
the tale is told. 

San Diego and environs have existed, perhaps we might better say “‘flour- 
ished,”’ under three flags: Spanish, Mexican, and American. Under Three Flags 
is written in chronological order, a major section being devoted to each flag. The 
units in each section are short and are so written that each may stand alone. 
Open the book at the beginning of any of the thirty-five units, and you will finda 
little treasure, told in simple, lucid sentences that even a child not yet in his 
teens can read. For general reading, however, this volume seems better adapted 
to the junior high school reader, and even older pupils will hardly shun it once 
they have had a taste of it. 

There is history in this book, not musty tabulations but vibrant accounts of 
life in this important section of our country from the earliest known events right 
down to a thrilling account of the great observatory now in the building on 
Palomar Mountain. One learns of the “Big Eye” cast at Corning, New York, its 
long passage, the grinding, polishing, and the rest. One can, in his imagination, 
visualize San Diego of tomorrow or, in the light of carefully selected materials 
and the fine art of composition, follow the numerous social and political changes 
reaching back over several centuries. 

It is fortunate that this book has been written. In the first place, it is written 
about a place that is worth writing about. Second, it gives in convenient and 
attractive form facts and materials which were not too readily accessible. In the 
third place, one finds a literary quality and a social and political poise that 
should be constructive in the experience of any young reader who may take it up. 

This book is worthy of a reading on its own account, or the various sections 
may be profitably read in connection with other fields of interest which these 


accounts may legitimately touch. 
CiypDE B. Moore 
Cornell University 


SOMETHING CHALLENGING AND DIFFERENT IN JUNIOR HicH ScHoot His- 
tToRy.—Seldom does one find scholarship, attractive style, simple narrative and 
description, and psychological approach all combined and mingled so success- 
fully in a textbook in history as in the case of Coleman and Wesley’s America’s 
Road to Now, a textbook for the junior high school grades. 

Besides these major and general characteristics of a good book for early 


t Charles H. Coleman and Edgar B. Wesley, America’s Road to Now. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv-+624+xxx. $1.76. 
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adolescence, this publication is notable for such features as the following: its 
brief quotations from original sources, the placing of problems and important 
points of information to be stressed in the form of questions at the beginning of 
sections in the book, types and forms of information in the context which 
ordinarily are not found in books in this field and for this age of pupils and level 
of instruction, and excellent interpretative illustrations and pictures. 

The book is divided into major units, and these, in turn, are divided into 
convenient and meaningful sections. An innovating feature is the inclusion of 
thirty-three full pages of plates (portraits, engravings, pictures) at the back of 
the book. 

While the references at the ends of the sections cite good publications of 
various types and various degrees of difficulty and complexity, the references are 
not properly annotated and, in many cases, the writings are suited for teachers 
rather than for pupils of junior high school age. It would have been much 
better if these references, with brief annotations, had been divided into (1) pupil 
references, (2) some references for advanced and supplementary assignments, 
and (3) teacher references. 

All in all, this textbook by Coleman and Wesley is one of the very best 
published in the past two decades for the junior high school level. It is sur- 
passed by none. In schools in which another publication is the adopted text- 
book, this book would serve as a parallel textbook of added value to the pupils. 
As an adopted textbook it would fit in well with the very best parallel books 


and supplementary reading for pupils of this age. 
R. E. SWINDLER 
University of Virginia 


PLEASANT READING.—The editors of this eighth-grade reader' hint at their 
purpose in the title, and they succinctly state their purpose in “A Note to 
Teachers,” which they have shrewdly tucked away at the end of the book. They 
believe that “a pupil advances in reading power in direct proportion to the 
interest, understanding, and pleasure he derives from reading” (p. 635)—a 
statement which would be generally accepted as theory even though it might be 
promptly forgotten in practice. They have made, so they state, “every effort to 
secure material of a high standard of literary excellence which will be sure to 
appeal to the natural interests of the pupil” (p. 635)—a statement which must 
be here explored. 

As I study the Table of Contents and browse through the book, I believe that 
the editors’ assertion—or hope—concerning the strong and direct appeal of the 
selections is realized. The material in Growth in Reading is predominantly nar- 
rative; it deals with themes well within the experience range of boys and girls in 
America today: outdoor life, movies and radio, heroic action, explorers and 


t Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. Walcott, Growth in Reading, Book II. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. Pp. 640. $1.48. 
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scientists, American “builders,” folklore and legend; and it is nearly all modern 
in subject and tone. Still more significant, the material is unusually simple and 
easy in structure, vocabulary, and style. The selections, moreover, are tightly 
organized into content units, so that the transition from one selection to the 
next is easy and the cumulative effect of all is strong. The book is full of interest 
to young people. 

As to “literary excellence,’’ that is something else again. Aside from the poet- 
ry, which is very good and appropriate, few of the selections are of high literary 
merit. The writing is clear, workmanlike, and adequate for its purpose. It is 
above the average of journalistic, ‘‘juvenilistic’ writing—and below the level of 
literature. Now it may be that material of this kind is more interesting and more 
fruitful for youthful readers than is first-rate literary art; that question, of 
course, is debatable. I could wish, however, that the makers of Growth in Read- 
ing had not kicked fine artistry out of the schoolroom windows and then brought 
in at the door specimens of capable artisanship characterized as having “literary 
excellence.”’ This criticism may be quibbling over words. To be more explicit: 
I think that the contents of this book, even if not intended for them, would be 
most useful for children who are below their grade in reading ability and perhaps 
in intelligence, emotional maturity, and cultural experience—children who 
therefore would not enjoy and understand the usual literary collection nor be- 
come good readers through using it. For such pupils—and no doubt their name 
is legion—this book is admirable. : 

The book is admirable also in the editorial treatment. Nearly every selection 
has a sensible, brief headnote; the “Things To Discuss” following the selections 
are pointed toward comprehension and appreciation; the reviews of the units 
and sections are well constructed; and the reading lists are inviting and chal- 
lenging to readers. These features are now “standard equipment” in books of 
this kind. One feature which is more novel—and to me more dubious—is the 
class activity which comes within each section. For example, after two selections 
in the first section, ‘‘Meeting the Challenge of Outdoor Life,” have been read, 
the class is incited to organize and carry on ‘‘An Outdoor-Vacation Bureau.” 
This suggestion, in my judgment, is busy work, a bit more genuine and perhaps 
more educational than most projects; but it is based on what seems to me to bea 
false assumption: that “doing something about it,” after one has read selections 
on a theme, is natural and desirable. This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss the problem; all I would do is to indicate that the practice of having 
activities immediately following reading is based on an assumption. 

The place of Growth in Reading in the educational program has already been 
indicated. The book belongs between readings in literature on the one hand and 
drillbooks for retarded pupils on the other. It is my own belief that, if more 
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books like this one were available, there would be less need for drillbooks but 
that intelligently compiled collections of good literature still remain basal for 


most schools. 
WALTER BARNES 
New York University 


BIOGRAPHIES TO PLEASE YOUNG READERS.—Without doubt, one of the most 
comprehensive and authentic works of biography that have been published is A 
Child’s Book of Famous Composers.* Being a recent publication, it has all the 
corrections and additions needed in many previous works of this type. Every 
necessary detail has been worked out in the most interesting yet simplified man- 
ner. Nothing of importance has been omitted, and the entire subject matter has 
been given a connected and progressive appeal to the less mature pupils. 

The twenty most outstanding composers are presented in chronological order, 
from Palestrina to Debussy, in a way that holds the interest of the reader. The 
complete, simple, and appealing nature of each biography gives the entire book 
a most deserving place in musical literature for young pupils. Because of the 
well-selected photograph of each composer accompanying the story of his life 
and work, an atmosphere of acquaintance is created which brings the reader into 
much deeper appreciation of the composer’s life and accomplishments than 
would otherwise be possible. The whole arrangement of the book is neat and 
artistic in every detail, even to the clear, large type of every page. The Glossary, 
which is of great importance in a work of this nature, is written in a language 
understandable to a child yet never lacking in complete finish and clearness of 
thought. 

It is rather difficult to place this book in any specific grade as its scope and 
interest are so varied and wide. It could be used nicely as a reader in the upper 
elementary grades and as a textbook for junior high school grades. Many of the 
biographies could well find a place in the story periods in lower grades, where 
they could be read aloud by the teacher and discussed by the pupils. There is al- 
so a splendid opportunity to use the entire book as a background for story and 
composition work in the upper grades, and it could effectively be projected into 
this same field in the junior high school. The volume is the outcome of practical 
and varied experiences and of much careful thought and planning. There should 
enter into all learning a certain amount of the spirit of fun and play, but this 
result can never be brought about unless the pupil understands the language 
in which the learning is presented. This book has been carefully prepared with 
that thought in mind, and consequently there is scarcely any limit to its use- 
fulness for children of any grade or age below the high-school level. The reviewer 


t Gladys Burch and John Wolcott, A Child’s Book of Famous Composers. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. Pp. 184. $1.50. 
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has no doubt of the usefulness and the pleasure that this book is going to bring 
to the children of the elementary-school grades. It is so well composed by its 
authors that it fills the long-felt need for biographies of this nature. 








J. J. COLEMAN 





Public Schools 
Pomona, California 
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